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A Message for Nineteen Twenty-nine 


Gy HE National Council of Superintendents in session 


- at Rochester, N. Y., calls upon our churches and 
ministers everywhere to lay special emphasis, be- 

fore and during the Lenten Season, upon the deepening 
and quickening of the spiritual life of our people. This is if 
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eral Convention urged, we recognize that the specific pur- 
pose of the Universalist Church is a religious one, and that 
the religious concern should be primary in our minds and 
hearts. The fundamental faith of our church challenges 
us to intimate personal fellowship with the universal Father. 
We can do all things through Him who strengtheneth us. WK 


fundamental; a personal loyalty to the Christian Way ot I 
Life, including private devotion and public worship, as well hk | 
as personal conduct and social service, is essential. Mi 2 
A spiritual dynamic will solve the problems which face : FI 
out local churches and denominational organizations and i) 
open doors to wider service in the building of a better world. tH Bl‘ 
Nothing else will do this. As the last session of the Gen- , 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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That delightful book of Cruisings has 
ealled forth responses from old homes in 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Here is 
one from Maine. 

“Apples from Home!’’. How the jaded 
palate longs for that delicious creation, 
striped red and yellow, originating on a 
certain farm in. Maine and christened 
“corner apples’ by the numerous brothers 
and sisters, because the original tree grew 
in the corner of the orchard. No de- 
scription of this delectable fruit can be 
attempted, except that the flavor was a 
combination of pineapple, raspberry, and 
God’s beneficent sunshine. 

Another natural fruit tree was always 
remembered because a pair of flickers, 
which we called yellow-hammers, had 
drilled a large hole in the trunk of the 
tree, where they had lived year after year, 
and one of the delights of childhood was 
to be lifted up by one of the big brothers, 
so the hand could be thrust inside and feel 
the little birds peck our fingers, thinking 
no doubt—if fledglings can think—that 
the offering was a fat worm provided by 
father or mother bird to help appease 
their perpetual hunger. 

Still another well remembered variety 
was the “pumpkin sweet,’ so called be- 
cause it resembled in color a gorgeous 
yellow pumpkin and was as “sweet as 
honey.’’ But the most vivid recollection 
of this particular tree was the fact that it 
grew beside a large granite rock from whose 
rugged sides those of us who were geo- 
logically inclined have ofttimes dislodged 
many semi-precious stones called garnets. 

That procession headed by the milk 
pan and lamp down the cellar stairs on 
winter evenings in quest of apples is a 
familiar memory, only that the luminary 
in this case was more likely to be the barn 
lantern or a tallow candle manufactured 
in the home kitchen with an inverted 
ladder-backed chair for a factory. 

“Wild strawberries!’ Growing in huge 
clusters on tall stems in the grass—with 
rich golden cream from the herd lured 
from their rendezvous in the upland pas- 
ture the night before. Truly nectar and 
ambrosia of the gods! That pasture, on 
the hill climbing to the sunset, where the 
pink steeples of meadowsweet and hard- 
hack, together with the meadow rue, hold 
sway the summer through! And near by 
in a swampy hollow grew the roman- 
tically named Rhodora, immortalized in 
Emerson’s poem. The most. striking 
characteristic of this unusual plant is that 
the brilliant magenta colored blossoms 
completely cover the dark slender stems 
before a hint of verdure appears. And 
there were blueberries, growing on low 
bushes under the orchard trees, in clus- 
ters almost as large as Delaware grapes 
and actually borrowing their hue from 
Heaven’s own blue. Blackberries also, 


luscious and almost seedless, growing in 
the rock piles on the hillside interwoven 
with clematis vines, choke cherry bushes. 
and purple asters. 

“Wild flowers!’’ With what eager feet 
we searched for the very first flower of 
spring in that locality, the yellow violet, 
a variety never seen elsewhere, in that it 
grew on a single tall graceful stem and 
gave forth fragrance like angel’s breath. 
Trailing arbutus meant trailing our home- 
made sleds and coasting down the valley 
to the woods on what snow was leit in 
April and May, climbing a rail fence to a 
neighbor’s pasture—for in those days 
there was no such thing as trespassing— 
and brushing aside the snow and dead 
leaves to uncover that immortal emblem— 
for the tradition handed down to us 
through generations of . Mayflower an- 
cestors was that it was the first flower 
discovered by our Pilgrim fathers and 
named by them for their gallant ship. 
And a practical adjunct to these other- 
wise sentimental excursions was trans- 
porting the pails of sap on our sleds to the 
kitchen door, where the process of maple 
syrup making on a small scale was per- 
formed via the kitchen stove. 

“Down in the garden’? meant over in 
great-grandmother’s garden next door, a 
half mile away, for neighbors were few 
in those days. In her garden grew that 
oldest of old-fashioned flowers, the lordly 
London pride, together with the stately 
hollyhock, tiger lilies, and those three 
pathetically named flowers, heartsease, 
bleeding heart, and love lies bleeding! 
But the garden of most sacred memory 
was the row of “old-fashioned roses’’ 
planted near the front door-steps by the 
hands of a tenderly revered mother. 
Those blessed hands whose impulse in the 
Long Ago wrote verse and prose for the 
Gospel Banner, now our Christian Leader, 
whose weekly advent in this family has 
been continuous for nearly a century. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 
HUMANISM VS. THEISM 

A debate of more than local interest 
will be held in Boston at the Theodore 
Parker Memorial, Bulfinch Place Church, 
at 7.45 p. m. on Dec. 30, at which a ques- 
tion will be discussed which has particular 
interest to liberals, especially Unitarians 
and Universalists. Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of the Christian Register, will pre- 
side. The question discussed will be 
“Should Humanism supplant Theism?’’ 
The affirmative will be sustained by Rey. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph. D., of the West 
Side Unitarian Church of New York City, 
the negative by Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, 
D. D., of the Roslindale Unitarian church 
of Boston. Questions from the floor will 
follow the discussion. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE NEW YEAR IS AT HAND 
HEN this number of the Christian Leader 
reaches our people, the Christmas festivities 
will be over and the New Year will be at 
hand. 

However much we may tell ourselves that these 
divisions of time are artificial, nevertheless we are 
deeply moved by them. 

Those who think at all can not dlp realizing that 
the year just past in one sense is insignificant, and in 
another of high importance. 

Looked at against the background of the cen- 
turies and the millenniums which have preceded it, 
how like a fleeting second it seems. Our knowledge 
of past time, still imperfect, is now on a much more 
scientific basis than it has been. The totals of the 
years stagger us. The mind is utterly unable to grasp 
some of the things which trustworthy scientists tell 
us. 

' Man is a newcomer on the earth. In the preface 
to his “Stream of History,’’ Geoffrey Parsons divides 
earth history into five days of twenty-four hours each 
so that we can more readily grasp relative values. 
And “‘in the last half hour (of the last day),”’ he says, 
“appears man, the hunter and savage, fighting for 
his life on the edge of the retreating ice. The whole 
story of historic man from Ancient Egypt to the Great 
War (World War of 1914), passes in the last twenty- 
three seconds of this Fifth Day.” 

To us when we began to look back over thirty or 
forty years we realize that it is quite a period. Then 
our father takes us back to a period perhaps twenty 
years earlier, or we may have an old grandsire who 
remembers the cry, “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
back in 1840. Or it may be that the grandsire re- 
members his grandsire who heard the cannon at 
Bunker Hill, or saw the yelling red men surround his 
early home. All this gives us a sense of great an- 
tiquity, and yet it is nothing compared with the 
past time that we know about. 

In “Taking the Name of Science in Vain,” Horace 
J. Bridges most effectively describes the thrill with 
which he pored over the pages of a copy of Machia- 
velli, printed in 1550, or read the Bishops Bible of 
1574 and remembered that Shakespeare was a boy of 
ten when Gothic types were pressed against these 
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pages by now vanished workmen. He can not grasp 
these four centuries. Then he visits a sublime creation 
like the Pantheon’ at Rome, which “in matchless 
strength and beauty” has ministered to men for eigh- 
teen hundred years. 

These centuries we know in part, but even the 
most learned see them through a glass darkly. Be- 
hind them he tells us “loom the vaster gulfs” out of 
which gleam here and there mere beacon lights to 
which we can give names—Athens, Egypt, Palestine, 
Babylon—“‘our spiritual ancestors.” 

“But then the trail fades. Our strained eyes can 
not penetrate beyond.” We have the Cro-Magnon 
age. We have a few fragments dug up from periods 
inconceivably remote. Perhaps man emerged one 
hundred thousand years ago. Perhaps it was five 
hundred thousand. What is the difference? Who 
ean grasp it? And yet whichever figure we take, 
as Bridges says, “these ages of unrecorded struggle— 
the pre-natal life of the spirit of the race—are them- 
selves but a moment when regarded from the stand- 
point of the world’s great time scale.’”’ What are the 
half a million years taking us back to the beginning 
of man compared with the two hundred million years 
which scientists say is the life span of the mammals? 
What are these two hundred million years compared 
with the thousand million years back to the first 
rude traces of life on the earth? 

Truly our little lives are but a breath. The old 
Ealdorman of the seventh century put it vividly to 
kind Eadwine: ‘‘As a sparrow’s flight through the hall 
when you are sitting at meat with the warm fire 
lighted on the hearth but the icy rain-storm without. 
The sparrow flies in at one door and tarries for a 
moment in the light and heat of the hearth fire, and 
then flying forth from the other vanishes into the 
wintry darkness whence it came. So tarries for a 
moment the life of man in our sight.” 

Is this all? What about the use man has made of 
the few seconds, comparatively speaking, that he has 
been on earth? What about the type of brain that 
can read anything at all from the Piltdown bones, the 
Heidelberg jaw, or the tools and pictures of the Cro- 
Magnon man? What about the audacity of sou 
which dares try to penetrate the darkness of millen- 
nia heaped on millennia? Our days may pass as a tale 
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that is told, but they may be days crowded with sub- 
lime pursuits. 

Not alone the stars above fill us with awe and 
reverence, but the things that have gone on in the hu- 
man brain since, ages ago, man began to sense the 
fact that he was different from the animals about him. 

Even the bloodiest wars, the basest crimes, are 
but tiny blemishes on the fair face of human progress. 

Of enormous significance are the thirty, forty, 
fifty, seventy, fleeting years God permits us to live 
and to work. Coming back from Archeozoic and 
Paleolithic time to the last days of 1928, we are faced 
by this practical consideration: 

We have only one life to live under the conditions 
that we face here (at least so far as we know), and the 
passing of the year reminds us that this life is slipping 
away and that if we have things that we want to do, 
we shall have to be up and about them. 

If ever we are going to get hold of ourselves on 
this earth and conquer our meanness or littleness— 
ever write that book, ever put in that good stroke 
for the church, or some work of charity and justice, 
ever send for that boy or girl to come back home or 
that old friend to take our hand again—vwe shall have 
to start soon. There are not an endless number of 
new years for us. For every one of them that is left, 
we must be “‘coveting the best gifts’ or seeking the 
“more excellent way.” 

Bridges brings the whole mighty past down to 
this point of time we now face when he says that 
contemplation of this stupendous past and of the 
place in nature assigned to us “brings at once a new 
humility and a new inspiration to loyal service of the 
Infinite Existence we are privileged to share.” 

* * 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE MISSION FIELD 


T the New England Conference on church union 

held in Trinity Church, Boston, in November, 

Dr. James L. Barton of the American Board of 

Commissioners for Foreign Missions dealt with the 

subject in a practical way. He told the conference 
what is happening in the mission field. 

1. The great mission boards of the various de- 
nominations which once competed with one another, 
now have divided the field. In the Philippine Islands, 
in Mexico, in all parts of the world, the business of 
competition is largely ended. 

2. In fields undivided, some of the great cities 
for example, frequent conferences are held to promote 
team work. 

8. The native Christians themselves, without 
waiting for the homeland, have gone ahead and 
united the denominations. No longer are there Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists in South India—only 
the South India United Church. More recently Chris- 
tians in North India have formed the North India 
United Church. ‘Eventually,’ said Dr. Barton, 
“‘there will be a United Church of India, and the 
Anglicans, Wesleyans, Baptists and Lutherans are 
contemplating coming in.” 

In China also one-third to one-half of the native 
Chinese Christians are in the Independent Chinese 
Christian Church. 

Among the Christian colleges of China union has 
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changed twenty-five or thirty competing little¥in- 
stitutions into sixteen strong ones. Eight denomina- 
tions have united in one theological seminary. 

“The only thing that holds the missionaries 
back,” said Dr. Barton, “is fear of the homeland.” 
When we at home are willing to unite in the spirit 
and with the efficiency of those on the foreign field, 
the Kingdom of our God will spread with more speed 
and power.” 

Sometimes we are asked why it seems easier for 
Christians to unite on the foreign mission field than 
at home, and our reply is that both missionaries and 
native converts are up against elemental forces and 
quickly see how puerile are some of the things which 
keep people apart at home. 

Dr. Barton spoke of three concrete things which 
are forcing union abroad. 1. The absurdity of divi- 
sion. “How can you teach a Chinese or African the 
difference between Presbyterian and Congregation- 


alist? You can’t teach them to pronounce either 
word.” 2. The wastefulness of it. 38. The harm it 
does. ‘The natives see division and competition and 


ask, ‘Is this Christianity?’ ”’ 
So the irresistible forces of society do their work. 
So the world moves on. 
* * 


UNIVERSALISM AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY TERCENTENARY 


MONG the Free Churches of New England, 
Universalists are related to and greatly in- 
terested in the Massachusetts Bay Tercente- 

nary. Although arising as a protest against the in- 
herited Calvinism of the Puritan, we share in the 
values of the founding and the legacies. The democ- 
racy which developed and is now manifest in govern- 
ment, schools and religion by conscience, is our 
heritage. 

We ought to help perpetuate the traditions which 
a free people established in Massachusetts Bay. 
Universalists have churches in all but one of the 
communities which observe their three hundredth 
birthday in 1930: Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Dorchester, Lynn (then Saugus), Medford, Newton, 
Roxbury, Watertown. 

The Tercentenary project in its present state- 
wide form is over two years old, having been well 
promoted by a group of private citizens who consider 
the occasion an opportunity for Massachusetts and all 
New England. Shortly a special commission will re- 
port to the General Court and the particular partici- 
pation by the Commonwealth will doubtless be based 
on its recommendations. Cambridge, Dorchester, 
Medford and Watertown have committees at work, — 
as have Quincy, Waltham and Springfield. The island 
of Nantucket lately appointed a committee to insure 
the place of that picturesque and historic community 
in the observance of 19380. 

As outlined by the Massachusetts Bay Tercen- 
tenary, Inc. (44 School Street, Boston), and already 
planned by numerous towns and cities, there will be 
local exhibits of all achievements, a review of the 
years whether fifty or 300, with suitable recognition. 
Emphasis will be put upon spiritual values distinc- 
tively apparent in Massachusetts history. 
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Civic improvements are to be begun, many com- 
pleted by 1930. Memorials to founders, community 
auditoriums, advance in trade and industrial life, a 
general clean-up and paint-up year, expression of 
good-will toward the newcomer on the occasion of re- 
ceiving final citizenship papers—these are among the 
many practical suggestions by which to mark the 
event. Typical villages of the past, Colonial and 
Indian and those from overseas, will be set up, having 
historical and educational value beyond estimate. 
Schools and colleges will direct special attention to the 
place of New England in the life of America and the 
world. Women’s clubs are likely to include a study 
of such notable advance in all fields. 

We commend to our churches active participation. 
There will be no world fair expense or effect. The 
entire year 1930, with special reference to June 
through October, will be devoted to a constructive 
and sane review, with the consequent pre-view for 
years to come. Endowments, surveys of parishes, 
federation in over-churched communities, under- 
writing various religious enterprises, building im- 
provements—are all worthy objectives and suitable 
memorials to the colonists of 1630. 

The plans provide for ten million visitors at- 
tracted to Massachusetts during the Tercentenary 
year. We shall wish to show present advantages in 
a favorable light and thus give an accounting of our 
use of the rich heritage that has come down to us be- 
cause of, or in spite of, the Puritans. 

* * 


PROFESSOR DAVIS ON RUSSIA 
MORE intelligent, informing and good-tempered 
address than that of Prof. Jerome Davis on 
Russia before the Union Ministers’ Meeting of 
Boston could hardly be imagined. Denunciation of 
the address on the part of a few ultra-conservative 
people is almost inexplicable, except that nobody 
can ever tell what the extreme mind, conservative or 
radical, will do next. The Boston newspapers in their 
report of the meeting came out in great headlines 
calling the address radical, stating that it was scored, 
and that in the opinion of the conservatives such an 
address hurt the church. 

Those who did not attend the meeting, and who 
see merely headlines, were bound to get a totally 
wrong idea of what happened. Professor Davis, 
who has lived in Russia, speaks Russian fluently, 
and has been making a series of visits there during 
his summer vacations, is one of the best informed 
men on Russia in this country. If he had come out 
' in strong defense of the Russian government one 
might understand the hubbub. Instead of that he 
delivered one of the fairest expositions of what is 
strong and what is weak in the Bolshevik system that 
we have ever heard. In what he said about dogmatic 
atheism, dogmatic communism and the autocracy of 
the Soviets there is little comfort for any wild-eyed 
fanatic who might want to substitute the Soviet sys- 
tem of government for the government of the United 
States. 

Of course the mere fact that he found anything 
whatever that is hopeful in Russia, anything in the 
way of a social experiment that it might be well for us 
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to study and watch, is enough to bring down on him 
the wrath of the wooden-headed, muddy-minded anti- 
bolsheviks who think that the salvation of civilization 
depends on their attacking anybody who deviates in 
the slightest from the course of conduct they lay down. 

We heartily congratulate Professor Davis on his 
address. We may have had occasion to criticise him 
sometimes in the past, but he quite won us by his fair, 
friendly, patriotic, informing discussion of this subject. 


* * 


THE SOUL THAT SINNETH IT“SHALL DIE 
R. STAFFORD, of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, recently preached an unusual and helpful 
sermon to a church well filled with young 
people, taking as his text the words of the prophet 
Ezekiel, ““The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ Gen- 
erally we think of this text as emphasizing punishment. 
The deeper meaning Dr. Stafford holds is its insist- 
ence on individual responsibility. The key word is 
“it,”’ not “die.”’ So important is the utterance that 
some scholars think of it as marking a turning point 
in the history of Israel, the hour when the great idea 
became clear that back of tribal responsibility lay 
individual responsibility to God. Not by perform- 
ance of some tribal rite could man establish right 
relations with the Infinite Ruler of the universe, but 
by making direct contact himself. 

No other person or agency can take the conse- 
quences of our acts. They are ours to bear for weal 
The message is the very heart of the gospel 
of the free churches. 

Illustrated in a dozen ways, driven home with 
the straight, clear, telling, words of this real preacher, 
the sermon made a deep impression. Nor was it 
without historical significance. Gone forever are 
the days when the major energy of the preachers was 
devoted to proving or disproving some theory of the 
future drawn from such a text. The power of such 
preachers as Dr. Stafford lies in their insistence that 
this is the day the Lord has made. Now is the ac- 
cepted time. This is the day of salvation. What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he reap. We are in- 
dividually responsible to God.. We are individually 
precious in God’s sight. 


_ YOU MUST SAY “STOP” 

FTEN we receive letters in which occurs this 
sentence: ““Trust that you will pardon delay in 
remitting, but I knew that you would send the 

paper unless I told you to discontinue.” Once in a 
while a letter comes protesting, and saying that we 
should instantly drop a subscription when it ex- 
pires. 

There are arguments in favor of each of these 
procedures. On the whole we believe it gives greater 
satisfaction and is the kinder thing to carry on a 
subscription until a person definitely asks to have it 
stopped. Those who really care for the Christian 
Leader hate to miss a single number. The procedure 
that we follow makes it certain that if there is a little 
delay in renewing due to absence from home, illness 
or any other cause, the Christian Leader will come 
regularly. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
“Coming Up the Road” 


Johannes 


AG@ANY years ago up in the great North 
Country of New York, a little boy of 
eight became a candidate for President 
of the United States. He had not sought 

It had been thrust upon him. In that 
country there had lived a statesman named Silas 
Wright, who exerted as powerful an influence in the 
United States Senate as any man who had served 
there, and who made one of the great Governors of 
New York. He declined a nomination for Presi- 
dent, appointments to Cabinet positions, and oppor- 
tunities to go abroad as Ambassador. At his home in 
Canton he went about with his wheelbarrow and 
worked in his garden like his neighbors. His name was 
a synonym for honesty and uprightness. This little 
boy’s father told him that if he kept his heart as clean 
and honest as Governor Wright he could be President. 

“So,” wrote this boy sixty years afterward, “I 
entered into a contest with the great Commoner in 
the gentle art of being good. I could not keep up 
with him. . . . I have since learned that in keeping 
the ten commandments no live man can compete 
with a dead one.” 

“There were other boy candidates for Presi- 
dent in the neighborhood. We got together one day 
at noon recess and discussed the issues. We were 
sick of the campaign. We withdrew, as it were. 
Sedition was in our midst. We ran away from 
school and spent a delightful afternoon in the old 
swimmin’ hole and eating choke cherries. Next morn- 
ing I arose at breakfast-time. They had not called 
me as they had been wont to do . . . Breakfast over 
my father gently remarked as he looked at me: ‘I 
thought that you intended to be President.’ I told 
him that I had done so but had given up. He said: 
‘Will you please come with me?’ ... We went 
down the garden path and out under the orchard 
boughs. Not a word was spoken. My father cut a 
sprout from one of the trees and then another and 


trimmed them as he walked. Deep in the orchard ~ 


we stopped. ‘I suppose you know the object of this 
meeting,’ said my father. I did not speak. ‘It is to 
renominate you for President,’ he declared. Just 
then we heard the voice of a boy yelling about an 
eighth of a mile down the valley. I knew that it was 
the voice of an ex-candidate resuming the ardors of 
the campaign. In a minute he knew that I was with 
him.” 

That boy was Irving Bacheller the novelist, 
author of ‘Eben Holden” and twenty other success- 
ful works. The north country that he refers to is a 
part of St. Lawrence County, New York, lying north 
of the Adirondacks and stretching to the mighty 
river which drains the Great Lakes. 

The story of the boys who ran for President is 
told in “Coming Up the Road” (Bobbs-Merrill: In- 
dianapolis, $3.50,) his last and in some ways his great- 
est work. It is the story of his own life. It is great 
because it is so simple, so modest, so frank, so natural. 


Blurbs do not always tell the truth, but the blurk 
on this book carries a picture which admirably epit- 
omizes the beauty, the pathos, the charm, of the story. 
A winding road comes toward us through the foothills 
of the Adirondacks, a little village in the distance. 
Sturdily trudging along the road, climbing a hill, is a 
country boy, fish-pole over his shoulder, dinner-pail 
in his hand. There are green trees arching over the 
boy’s head at the spot in the road he has reached. 

The road led ‘‘to a small house on the top of a 
great hill,” from which one could look “across the 
whole timbered breadth of the valley to the smoky 
St. Lawrence,” twenty-five miles north. 

Mr. Bacheller in his foreword writes: “I am aware 
that my accomplishments are of slight importance 
But in these days of my coming up the road are events 
and characters and a spirit which have had some part 
in the making of a great nation and of the more 
abundant life which its people now enjoy.” 

In this book we get inside of a home set in 
rugged country under pioneer conditions, but “whose 
rafters were built with human kindness.” We see 
again some of the things in country life which make 
such a real contribution to the education of a boy. 
We follow that boy from a farm to a country store, 
then to a country college (St. Lawrence), now the 
university for the whole north country, and along the 
trail which so many have followed from the north 
country to New York City. There we have the grip- 
ping story of how the green boy broke into journalism 
and literature. 

The Bachellers were New England people whe 
moved over into northern New York in 18381 and 
settled on a hill farm not far from Canton, the seat of 
St. Lawrence University. Sanford Bacheller, Irving’s 
father, was a man of great physical strength, severe 
in his punishments, sensible, kind, and exceedingly 
cheerful about the house. In spite of failure he was 
always a hero to his boys. He got tied up with an in. 
ventor who promised to make him rich, lost his farm 
and brought grinding poverty to his family. Achsak 
Ann Bacheller, the mother, who came straight down 
the line from John Alden and Priscilla, was an ever 
stronger character. She was an immeasurable force 
in the life of her son. When the little boy was going 
away to work in a country store his mother said tc 
him: “You must be, above all, strictly honest. They 
will do everything to test your honor. Money wil 
be left in your way just/to see what you will do after 
you find it. Be careful with every cent that come: 
into your hands. Let them know that you can be 
trusted. Don’t fail in that even if you have to fai 
in doing the work. Perhaps you can not do the work. 
but you can be honest.” 

She was not a country drudge. She was a lady 
“Her talk was fit for any company. She was wel! 
educated and widely read. She was an interestin: 
human being and rather out of place in a pionee 
community.” 
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“She was like the mothers of old New England. 
Yet it was only a surface likeness. She had deep 
reverence but no fear of God. Fear was to her a base 
motive. She would have said that one’s heart is 
wrong that has fear in it; that evil is the fit companion 
of fear. She had embraced the cheerful faith of the 
Universalists. Now and then she would quote with 
laughter the doleful hymns of Isaac Watts and the 
menacing, hell-fire periods of Jonathan Edwards. 
Those days she never played cards, yet she was fond 
of fun and had a keen appreciation of humor. She 
was wont to read aloud the sketches of Artemus Ward 
and Petroleum V. Nasby with joyous laughter. I 
never heard her speak ill of any one. There was 
much of that kind of speaking, but hers was the 
voice of charity.” 

The spirit of the people of northern New York 
was changing when Irving Bacheller was born. “‘Eb- 
enezer Fisher and John S. Lee, men of learning and 
strong character, had come among them preaching 
the doctrine that all souls eventually were to be 
saved, and founding a university at the county seat. 
Many had accepted this faith. The little colony of 
New Englanders had begun to cheer up.” 

We have abundant evidence in this book that the 
faith of the mother became the faith of the boy—in 
spirit if notin words. But it breaks out here and there 
in words. “Only one kind of argument,” he says, 
*%s worth while in religion: that which concerns itself 
with the strength of one’s faith in a loving and merci- 
ful God and one’s sense of duty to his neighbor.”’ 

The heart of every St. Lawrence University man 
will grow bigger when he reads this book. Mr. 
Bacheller does not attempt to describe the university 
or to pay any tribute to itsinfluence. What he thinks 
about it only seeps into the story, but it is very effec- 
tive. 

The family had left the farm and were living in 
Canton. A patent rights man, a note at the bank, 
and the farm was swept away. But the boy and his 
parents were set on his going to college. His prepara- 
tion, advanced in spots, retarded in spots, might keep 
himout. Andhehadnomoney. He says: 

“One day of that early summer I saw Dr. 

Gaines, the president of the college, sitting on the 
veranda of the Hodskin House. Often I had heard 
him and Dr. Fisher, president of the Theological 
School, as they preached or lectured in the Universalist 
church. These were the great men of the town. 
Every one respected them. They were men of charac- 
ter, of a power and insight which even I had felt. I 
can never forget how Dr. Fisher’s lecture on Tyndal’s 
theory of light had fired my imagination. I suppose 
that the deep, vibrant, musical tones of the speaker— 
the like of which I have never heard save in those of 
the great Salvini—helped the process. 
“Timidly I went to Dr. Gaines, who was sitting 
on the hotel veranda, and said that I would like to 
speak with him. He put aside his newspaper and in- 
vited me to take a chair at his side. . . . That little 
talk was the beginning of a definite plan of action.” 

Other characters whom we know something 
about come striding into these pages. ‘“The smiling, 
handsome, friendly Walter B. Gunnison, “brawny 
and athletic,” later head of Erasmus Hall High School, 


Brooklyn, “one of the noblest faces I have seen,” 
Squires, who taught mathematics, who had such a 
sense of humor, Pink, who started them in modern 
languages. 

Of Dr. Gaines he says, “The rugged, kindly, 
venerable President Gaines had a personality more 
remrkable than any of his associates.”’ Then he adds: 
“Tf I were to try to name the one big thing in the little 
college I would say it was personality. If the small 
colleges have sent out a majority of those who have 
achieved fame and high fortune, it was, I think, be- 
cause their students were in close contact with men of 
real character who had a fatherly interest in their 
welfare. I am convinced that the personality of 
Christ was a far greater thing than his words.” 

Even greater is the unconscious tribute he pays 
to a college spirit where the members of the classes 
“stick together,” and “helped each other over hard 
going.” And “the friendly association of Protestant 
and Catholic youth in that institution had a fine and 
wholesome effect.” 

Against the background of the boyhood and 
young manhood in the north country, the early years 
in New York stand out with startling distinct:veness. 
Bacheller and his chum, who made the adventurous 
trip together, were so green that they did not know 
they were supposed to sleep in a state-room on the 
Hudson River boat, and they slept cold because the 
berths did not happen to be made up and they did not 
know that they were entitled to blankets. 

After long days of tramping the streets and in- 
terviewing city editors, Mr. Bacheller saw an adver- 
tisement in the Herald, seeking an editor for a trade 
journal. It proved to be a hotel journal, and the 
editor was to make the rounds of the hotels and write 
the news of the hotel trade, 2,000 words a day; changes 
in structure, changes in office force, banquets booked, 
amusing incidents and characters. With a Jist of 
twenty-three hotels, every one of which now is gone, 
young Bacheller started out, and did his job so well 
that he was taken on at twenty dollars a week, double 
what he asked for. How he got on the Brooklyn 
Times; what he saw of Beecher and Talmage; how he 
became a pioneer in syndicating articles; his visits to 
Holmes, Whittier and Mark Twain; business relations 
with Julian Hawthorne, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Bill Nye, Hamlin Garland, Eugene 
Field, Stephen Crane and others; how Kipling, then 
unknown, came to New York on his way from India 
to London with “Plain Tales from the Hills” kicking 
around in his bag; what Joseph Pulitzer did for him; 
an evening with Edmund Clarence Stedman;:the 
disastrous failure of the syndicate; the writing of 
“Eben Holden” and its becoming a best seller—all 
are set down. 

In these closing chapters we have one of the 
best pictures of New York in the early eighties that 
there is in print. 

With a number of other young fellows, Bacheller 
started a lunch club, ‘The Sign of the Lanthorne,” 
in a quaint little one-room structure set on the roof 
of an ironmonger’s building and reached by an out- 
side iron stairway and over the roof of a stableyard. 
Reading of all that went on there, one does not wonder 
that his memory of it is so vivid and his words so glow- 
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ing. One of the best things in the book is the story of 
what Mark Twain said and did before their open fire 
one damp, cold winter afternoon. 

Probably with most of us the things in this book 
which will stick to our minds will not be those as- 
sociated with the great metropolis, interesting as 
they are. It will be the story of ‘‘the old home town 
and the little hill farm.”’ 

Many writers have set themselves to show up 
the sordidness of country life, and ruthlessly expose 
what is provincial, commonplace, vulgar and narrow, 
in the life of the village. All this needs to be done. 
There is the slum of the country as there is of the city. 
Along every Main Street are the things so brilliantly 
pilloried by Sinclair Lewis. But Bacheller’s comment 
on Canton, N. Y., is true of all such places everywhere 
in the United States: “It is easy to ridicule the drab- 
ness and rigid economies of Main Street, but beneath 
them was this beautiful spirit achieving its victories, 
some of which were to fill the world with wonder. It 
is literally true that half the students who walked the 
pavements of our Main Street ate the bread of sacri- 
fice to get their learning.” 

What inspired this paragraph was the insistence 
of his parents that he go to college. “They would get 
along somehow, they said. What courage, what self- 
sacrifice, was theirs!” 

The old home of Irving Bacheller, as described 
in this book, will stir many memories for his readers, 
and bring up out of the past the figures of many peo- 
ple who have been sleeping on some hillside for years. 
In the old home we have fun, frolic, Christmas din- 
ners, sleigh rides, sugaring off, hard work, the county 
fair, accident, ambition, victory, defeat—the strong 
and successful of the family cut down in the hour of 
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greatest promise, the long road winding through many 
a dark hollow as well as over many a sunlit hill. Ina 
line or two we get the love of the great woods so clear- 
ly revealed in the author’s other works, and clearly 
etched pictures of odd country characters. 

“One thing impresses me,” he writes, ‘when I 
think of my boyhood. It is the tie of mutual affection 
which bound our family together, so strong that any 
one of us would, it seems to me, gladly have given his 
life for the other.” 

One can not help noticing that this boy as he 
was coming up the road was surrounded by a genera- 
tion of people who read. When he was still very 
young his mother put worth-while books in his hand. 
The drunken man who came to the country store where 
he was working talked brilliantly of Walter Scott. 
Later he and his mother read aloud evenings nearly 
all of Dickens. The sturdy young giant studying law 
in Canton quoted Shakespeare so effectively to him 
that he rushed to the bookstore and spent 75 cents of 
his little money for ‘‘the complete works,”’ and read 
the tragedies aloud to his father and mother.. The 
country editor, an odd genius, brought to him trans- 
lations of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and other 
classics, and they too read aloud, and took long 
tramps together, and this same editor lectured him 
for hours on subjects like the development of dramatic 
poetry, and started him on George Eliot. 

Something will have to come into life to bring 
back to us this atmosphere of reading. Perhaps 
the schools and colleges can do it. 

Books as interesting as “Coming Up the Road” 
will not have much trouble in getting themselves read. 
Those who have a taste for our Cruising articles must 
not miss this cruise with a master. 


The New Life of Lincoln 


Harold E. B. Speight 


HAVE just laid down Volume I of the late 
Senator Beveridge’s uncompleted life of Lin- 
coln.* It is a volume of six hundred pages, 

#]| plentifully supplied with footnotes, many of 

which are as interesting as the text. The period 
covered carries us to 1858, and the second volume, 

which is a study of the events and issues leading to 
the Civil War, takes us but little farther. It is this 
first volume that gives us new insight into Lincoln’s 
personality: the second reveals the nature of the crisis 
in which that personality was to be measured and 
judged great. That there can not now be later vol- 
umes by the same master hand will be a matter 
of profound regret to all who read what Senator 

Beveridge was able to complete before his death. 

It is an extraordinary story this volume tells, 
but the world has already decided that Lincoln was 
an extraordinary man. The achievement of this 
work is that it presents, in a carefully documented 
way, the results of an extensive and well-balanced 
research into the mass of Lincolniana, and yet escapes 
the mediocrity which marks most biographies that 
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*“Abraham Lincoln.’ By Albert T. Beveridge, 
1928, published by Houghton Mifflin Co. $10.00. 


2 vols., 


adopt the method of reciting ascertained facts. Mr. 
Beveridge’s art consists in so presenting facts that 
they acquire a cumulative significance. Lincoln’s 
promise of greatness—I say promise because this 
work does not deal with the period of achieved great- 
ness—is seen not merely in contrast with the raw 
materials of the squalid environment of his youth, 
but in the light of his determined, ambitious, and in- 
telligent pursuit of opportunity. His integrity—the 
trait by which he was most often distinguished—is not 
described by contrast with the pettiness of the polit- 
ical intrigue in which he was engaged during his 
continuous campaign tor votes, for friends, for polit- 
ical power, which lasted from 1832, when he was but 
twenty-three, till he was elected President. It is 
brought out rather by a study of the events which 
disciplined him and revealed to him the fundamental 
conditions under which alone a man can expect to 
induce others to trust him, adopt his convictions, fol- 
low his lead. One such incident was precipitated by 
the anonymous letters written by Lincoln but pur- 
porting to be from the pen of a poor widow of the 
“Lost Township,” which justified the resentment of 
his opponent, James Shields, and led to a situation 
in which a duel was arranged and narrowly averted 
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at the last hour. Lincoln was on the wrong side, and 
his support of the Springfield Bank in a policy which 
was proved by subsequent events to be detrimental 
to Illinois will perplex those who approach the story 
of Lincoln with the assumption that a great man must 
always have been great and wise. The incident was 
a stern check on Lincoln’s habit, “formed in boyhood, 
of ridiculing other persons through offensive, anony- 
mous writing.”’ “From the time of the Shields duel 
Lincoln was infinitely circumspect and considerate 
in his dealings with others.”’ 

Mr. Beveridge gives us an intimate description, 
substantiated from many sources, of Lincoln’s pa- 
thetic ‘alternations of melancholy and _ boisterous, 
explosive, high spirits. No analysis of the significance 
of this basic fact is offered, although we are made to 
feel how much was contributed to Lincoln’s instability 
(which gave his friends cause for great alarm) by his 
temperamental unfitness for companionship with 
women and especially for marriage, and by the po- 
litical reverses he suffered. I am inclined to say that 
while his personal popularity rested on his unusual 
sociablity and humor, and his preternatural vivacity 
when with congenial people, his strength was forged 
in the fires of the inward conflict of which his fits of 
abstraction and periods of extreme depression were 
an evidence. It seems, indeed, as if a.state of tension 
produced by the painful contrast between aspiration 
and achievement, or between strong impulses and 
orderly behavior controlled by reason and purpose, 
has always been a condition of greatness. One can 
not read the moving and tragic story of Lincoln’s 
dealings with Ann Rutledge, Mary Owens and Mary 
Todd (whom he finally married after he had once 
allowed all arrangements for the wedding to be 
made and had then failed to appear) without feeling 
that he was torn by a natural desire for feminine 
companionship in conflict with an ambition for po- 
litical success which he knew required an undivided 
mind and freedom from domestic ties. Only so can 
one explain the correspondence with his friend Speed 
about Speed’s and his own ventures into matrimony, 
unless, indeed, one speculates upon the effect of his 
inveterate habit of regaling boon companions with 
stories unfit for publication. This unfortunate prac- 
tise may well have produced in his own mind the 
doubt and dismay with which he contemplated (and 
entered) marriage; it is, indeed, evidence of distorted 
conceptions regarding sex. 

The conditions of Lincoln’s hard boyhood in- 
volved hardships impossible for us to conceive. Who 
of us has lived for a severe winter in a three-sided 


“Jean-to’ open to the weather and heated only by a ~ 


fire opposite the open side, distant a mile from a 
spring? His vigor and strength were phenomenal. 
His avid pursuit of knowledge, the theme of many 
an oration, needs no legend to reinforce it. Weems’s 
“Washington,” so influential in his youthful attempt 
to understand the world beyond the wilderness in 
which he grew up, was earned by pulling fodder for a 
day or two. Even if we must dismiss the legend of 
midnight study by the log fire and of his father’s 
interference (‘‘he himself felt the uses and necessities 
of education and wanted his boy Abraham to learn”’), 
we recognize that the obstacles the boy overcame were 
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so great that in brushing them aside he laid the foun- 
dations of that iron will which always kept him on a 
chosen path after he had (slowly and with great de- 
liberation) reached an important decision. 

Even a careful reading of other Lincoln lives — 
and it was the reading of a Life of Lincoln that first 
interested me in the United States—never answered 
for me the question how from the obscurity of a legal 
practise in a small pioneer town, following a term in 
Congress which he and all his friends judged un- 
successful, Lincoln was called to the highest office in 
the gift of the people of the United States. The first 
volume of Senator Beveridge’s work does not give the 
full answer, but it defines the question more clearly 
and po nts forward to an answer. More, it gives us a 
picture of Lincoln “riding circuit’ in Central Illinois 
and achieving conspicuous success in two directions. 
He became, in the decade of such labor, the premier 
member of the barin the Eighth C reuit, and developed 
those powers of keen analysis and clear exposition 
which were to serve him in good stead in the supreme 
test of his debate with Senator Douglas. And he 
acquired a great many friends. No politician can 
afford to neglect the cultivation of friendships; Lin- 
coln was assiduous and unusually successful. The 
order of events in the lives of outstanding political 
figures is not usually national fame, then local pride, 
and finally eminent office, but rather, local fame and 
office first, then high office resulting from strong local 
support, and finally national fame. Lincoln’s eall 


. to high station reflected the appreciation and con- 


fidence he evoked in spite of his mistakes and his 
limitations, an appreciation and a confidence be- 
stowed by a far larger number of political supporters 
who were also personal acquaintances than any other 
politician of his time could claim. 

Mr. Beveridge has done well, before leading us 
into the stirring years of national conflict, to reveal to 
us the qualities Lincoln displayed to those who knew 
him best. ‘We must think of his tall gaunt figure, 
his negligent dress, his whimsical manner, his bottom- 
less melancholy combined with a boundless humor, 
his profound and peculiar honor, his belief in destiny 
tinged with superstition, his secretiveness and cau- 
tion, strongly mingled with simplicity, and, above all, 
his basic devotion to what he thought was right. For 
these, and all other characteristics which we have seen 
manifested, were as much a part of his political as 
of his professional life. Taken together, they make 
up the man Lincoln, who wrought the wizardry that 
has mystified historians of all lands.” 

* * * 

A WAY TO A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To leave the old with a burst of song, 
To recall the right and forgive the wrong; 
To forget the thing that binds you fast 
To the vain regrets of the year that’s past; 
To have the strength to let go your hold 
Of the not worth while of the days grown old; 
To dare go forth with a purpose true 
To the unknown task of the year that’s new; 
To help your brother along the road 
To do his work and lift his load; 
To add your gift to the world’s good cheer, 
Is to have and to give a happy New Year. 

Robert Brewster Beattie. 
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Who Wouldn’t Be a Christian? 


An Interpretation of Christianity from the Heretical Point of View 
George A. Gay 


=~) HE fundamentalists, attempting to discredit 
£6) liberalism, frequently state that their insist- 
Bi ence upon a return to creedal interpreta- 
eae tions of Christianity, to dogmatism, to 
atithonine is a plea for a return to the original form 
of the religion. Some liberals, rebelling against the 
abuses which have been sanctioned by official Chris- 
tianity, and aroused by the obscurantism of the 
fundamentalists, have agreed with the fundamental- 
ists. 


Their opinion may be summed up in this man- 
ner: Granting that authoritative Christianity, ex- 
pressing the faith in the terms of the creeds, is the 
original type, we want nothing to do with it, and are 
ready to repudiate the name Christian. We are per- 
fectly willing to say that our liberal religion can not 
be included within the meaning of the word Chris- 
tianity. 

The assumption of both groups is that Christian- 
ity originated in a theological conception, that the 
Orthodox creeds were the foundations of the religion. 
The fact that no religion originated that way is over- 
looked. An elaborate theology is a late expression of 
faith, an attempt to rationalize religion. It may be 
interesting and instructive for us to take sufficient 
time to survey Christianity from the heretical point 
of view in order to obtain a clearer understanding of 
the origin, development, and tendency of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

In the light of the achievements of the heretics, 
we may feel like exclaiming, Who wouldn’t be a 
Christian? 

The founder of real Christianity was Jesus of 
Nazareth. Had he not lived the term Christian 
would not have been ‘n use. “And the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” (Acts 11 : 26.) 
These disciples believed that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah of Jewish prophecy. The Greek term which 
was employed to translate the Hebrew word Messiah 
was Christ—hence Christians. 

Barnabas and Lucius, Hellenistic Jews, first 
broke the bonds of Judaism and established the mis- 
sionary policy which Paul developed. (Kent: ‘““Work 
and Teachings of the Apostles,” pp. 63 and 64.) 

Barnabas knew Paul, and brought him to An- 
tioch to aid in the rapid extension of the “‘way.” 
Paul was an enthusiastic missionary. He made a 
complete break with Judaism and with Jewish- 
Christianity. He was educated as a Jew, prepared 
for a career as leader of his people, and it seems prob- 
able that he was thoroughly familiar with some ele- 
ments of Greek philosophy and with pagan mythology. 
He combined the Jewish sacrificial religious ideas 
with the Greek dying-god myth, and thus provided 
for the new way a theological platform and a mytho- 
logical interpretation which offered to the Roman 
world what in time was to become a new religion. 
Paul did more than this—he inherited from his Jewish 
ancestors an ethical idealism which constituted a 
practical balance and prevented him from becoming 


so one-sided in his religious opinions as to ignore the 
moral values of the teachings of Jesus. Furthermore, 
he had a profound experience as a persecutor of the 
followers of the Nazarene which shook his life to its 
foundations and drove him with irresistible enthusiasm 
to undertake the arduous task of converting the 
Roman world to the way. 

“Two great achievements for Christianity must 
be credited to Paul: he freed it from the Mosaic law, 
making it accessible to the heathen and raising it to a 
world-religion, and through him the early Christian 
enthusiasm was subdued and ennobled.” “In short, 
he led Christianity through the critical years of en- 
thusiastic childhood into the path of an ordered church 
existence, saving its historical {uture, making possible 
its ecclesiastical development.” (Pfleiderer: “‘Chris- 
tian Origins,” pp. 212-213.) 

The process of adaptation begun by Paul was 
continued after his death, and as a result of his mis- 
sionary journeys, his establishment of congregations 
in various centers, two important developments oc- 
curred, one the movement towards organization, and, 
second, the great theological debates which for five 
hundred years disturbed the church, and which cul- 
minated in the formulation and promulgation of the 
historic creeds. 

It seems probable that Jesus would have re- 
mained unknown, and that his teachings would have 
influenced only a small body of followers, had not 
Paul seen a vision and obeyed a compulsion which 
extended the news of Jesus’ way to the largest cities 
of the Roman Empire. 

But we must pause at this point to note the sim- 
plicity of the early Christian way. Jesus built no 
church and established no ritual. His disciples con- 
stituted a brotherhood, and worshiped in synagogue 
and temple. ‘The important fact to be noted, how- 
ever, is that the vital force in the life of the primitive 
church was not its ritual or its ceremonial forms but 
the common beliefs and the mutual love and spirit of 
service which bound all together into one great 
family and attracted to their ranks the many who felt 
the crying spiritual and social needs that Christianity, 
thus simply and concretely interpreted, was able to 
supply. The early Christian Church was but an ex- 
tension of the unique brotherhood which Jesus had 
established during his active Galilean days. What 
was true of Christianity at first has proved true 
throughout its history; its significant and lasting con- 
quests have been won through the personal touch and 
through fellowship in faith, in love, and in service.” 
(Kent: “The Work and Teachings of the Apostles,” 
p. 40.) 

In concluding this, which is designed as the first 
of three papers to support the contention that liberal 
Christianity is true Christianity, permit me to focus 
attention upon one fact that is amply supported by 
all the literature of the subject, namely, that the 
“grounding” of Christianity, the “origin” of Chris- 
tianity, the earliest expression of Christianity, was 
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not theological or institutional. .That an elaborate 
theological structure should develop in course of time 
was inevitable, and that a mighty institution should 
grow was equally certain, but neither was original. 

The original impulse in Christianity was a life. 
T. R. Glover writes: “‘But, after all, the force of the 
Christian movement lay neither in church, nor in 
sacrament, but in men.’ How did Christianity rise 
and spread among men? Was it by institutions and 
establishments, and well arranged systems of mech- 
anism? No! It arose in the mystic deeps of man’s 
soul, and was spread by the ‘preaching of the word,’ 
by simple, altogether natural, and individual efforts; 
and flew, like hallowed fire, from heart to heart, till 
all were purified and illuminated by it. Here was no 
mechanism; man’s highest attainment was accom- 
plished dynamically, not mechanically. 

“With ‘the sentence of death in themselves’ the 
early Christians faced the world, and astonished it 
by more than their ‘stubbornness.’ ... Jesus had 
brought them into a new world of possibilities. A 
conduct that ancient moralists dared not ask, the 
character of Jesus. suggested, and the love of Jesus 
made actual.” (T. R. Glover: “The Conflict of Re- 
ligions in the Early Roman Empire,” quotations 
from pages 158 to 165.) 

* * * 


FAGLEY ON CHURCH UNITY 


PIE Rev. Frederick Louis Fagley, D. D., of 
: (0) New York, associate secretary of the National 
%| Council of the Congregational Churches, 
Bri} preaching December 9 at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Rochester, N. Y., in connection 
with the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, declared that 
church union can be accomplished only upon the 
basis of the principle of love and the abnegation of 
insistence upon uniformity in ritual and ceremony. 
Dr. Fagley is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
He said in part: 

Until the Christian churches are willing to make loyalty to 
the spirit and life of Christ the supreme test of church fellowship, 
all talk of church union is but futile words. And what is cherish- 
ing of the spirit and life of Christ but this: that love is the greatest 
force in the universe, that service is the measure of one’s love 


and that one’s security for peace in this world and for happiness . 


in the world to come is obedience to the Will of God? Until the 
churches of Christ are willing to accept this simple yet profound 
statement all their efforts toward church union are but a waste 
of time and strength. Much of the talk concerning church union 
is but a thin veneer of hypocrisy and smug self-complacency. 

1. The Universal Church of Christ shall welcome to its 
membership all who cherish the spirit and life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

2. It will welcome new truth regardless of the quarter from 
which it comes. 

3. It will carry religion into every relationship of life. 

4, It will promote religion in all quarters of the globe. 

Now these four propositions are simple and clear. One 
would think they might easily be accepted by all Christians as 
valid, but it is right at those points that all plans and programs of 
church unity come to grief, and it is divergence of opinion con- 
cerning these truths and the refusal to accept them that has 
caused all of our unhappy divisions. 

Take the first statement, ““The Universal Church of Christ 
shall welcome to its membership all who cherish the spirit and 


life of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Bishop Gore, a great leader of 
liberal Christianity, says of Quakers that in faith and practise 
they are among the highest in the kingdom of God. But neither 
he, nor his church, nor many other churches, will admit the 
Quakers on profession of faith For the Quaker has not been 
baptized, and these sacramentarians say ‘matters of order are 
of equal importance to matters of faith.’ Right here is the 
crux of the whole matter—‘‘matters of order,’’ that is, man-made 
rules and ceremonies, rob the Church of Christ of the unity for 
which Christ prayed and for which many devoted Christians 
long and for which they work blindly, not knowing what it is 
that keeps Christians in rival camps. Questions of order and 
ceremony are important, but they are entirely secondary in im- 
portance. Pv 

The second characteristic of the Universal Church of Christ 
is the willingness to accept truth wherever it may be found. A 
denial of truth is to express a very real skepticism as to the divine 
governance of the universe. All truth is of God. How futile, 
unutterably futile, it is for any individual or any organization to 
seek by its own 7pse dixit to set bounds to truth and to rule 
that this statement is true and this other is not. Truth is self- 
revealing, and all the powers of evil and of obscurantism avail 
only a temporary influence on the revelation of truth. 

The third characteristic of the Universal Church is that it 
will teach that religion must dominate every relationship of life, 
and that its members shall practise this teaching. This means 
that the man in the office or store, the woman in the home or at 
the desk, or wherever they may be, shall at all times and in all] 
ways be governed by the Spirit of Christ. The Universal Church. 
can not recognize a Sunday profession that is not followed by a 
Monday performance. 

And again, the Church of Christ must look upon the world 
as in truth its parish. It shall not divide the world into ‘“‘home”’ 
or “foreign’’ and people into races or classes. The gospel shall 


_ not be hindered by any local or parochial bounds. The Universal 


Church of Christ must think in terms of continents and dream in 
terms of empire, and on far horizons be able to see the coming of 
the great New Day of the Lord. 
* x Ox 
A MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTMAS TIDE 
Angelica Louise Safford 


It is the Sunday nearest the blessed Christmas Day. In a 
quiet street between two thoroughfares, a cross within a circle 
shines over the doorway of a brown-stone church. Up the steps 
and into the vestibule a crowd with the holiday bustle and cheer 
upon them jostle each other good-naturedly. Then the doors 
swing open into the church. 

The blue translucent light envelops them. The hush of 
holy things brings silence to their lips and peace to their minds. 
Incense-laden air touches them with the worship traditions of 
ages, and somehow the Christmastide has become a sacred 
thing. Presently, in this little church which has taken on the 
dignity and solemnity of a vast cathedral, the immortal symbol 
of Christmas will find expression in the nativity plan. 

As they wait, young and old, rich and poor, devotee and 
agnostic, the dim light leads the mind to meditation. Candles, 
setting the altar, illuminate Donatello’s “Blessing of the Child’’ 
with new significance—consecration to the cause of the universal 
child in our midst—and as soft music drifts upon the silent 
throng the Gloria in Excelsis Deo announces the prophet of old 
with his parchment scroll and the message of the Child to come. 

From the prologue on, the visualization of this ancient poem 
moves softly without spoken word—the organ, violin and flute, 
the singing Gabriel and subtle flow of colorful lights all helping 
to tell the story. 

There is holy awe and suspense in the Annunciation, and 
the little Virgin is one apart from the world as she enters and 
kneels in prayer while the organ throbs its harp-like celestial] 
music. The angel appears in shining glory, chanting the Mag- 
nificat and bearing the lily without stamens, symbol of the im- 
maculate conception. 
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Then the night falls. The pastoral motif for the shepherds, 
carried by the flute, is reminiscent of the piffieri of the campagna, 
those gentle Italian shepherds who pipe before the shrines of the 
Virgin at Christmas time, clad in rough sheepskin jackets and 
ragged caps, even as centuries ago when the great masters painted 
them. And as, with beautifully sustained tempo, scene after 
scene emerges from the recesses of the long chancel draperies, 
there is a living presentation of the masterpieces, perfect in com- 
position and coloring, marvelous in lighting and, above all, con- 
veying the reverent spirit of a Raphael or Fra Angelico. 

A bit of the dramatic is introduced in the little lost shepherd, 
and hearts are warmed when he is. found and the night fire 
kindled in the darkness. Then the gleaming flash of the Star 
and the angels’ song, and the shepherds abiding in the fields by 
night hasten to Bethlehem. 

In contrast come the Magi, in gold embroidered robes of 
velvet, Magi “who took leave of their lands and vassals, their 
servants and their friends, and set forth on their long and peril- 
ous journey across vast deserts and mountains and broad 
rivers in search of the new-born Christ.’”’ The organ rolls out a 
separate theme for each—Caspar, king of Tarsus, Melchior, 
king of Arabia, and Balthazar, king of Saba. As the Ethiopian 
king appears, a native dignity and princeliness mark the flow- 
ng rhythm of his approach, and there is added significance, year 
after year, in this young negro taking the part. They meet, 
those Magi, in the star-lit night, and together follow the mar- 
velous sign. 

Then the long awaited Child—the searching song of a muted 
violin, and behold! Joseph, and Mary and the Babe lying in a 
manger. And like Correggio’s “Holy Night,” the light shines 
from the manger illuminating the tender sweetness of the Vir- 
gin’s face and the brooding solicitude of Joseph. 

The flute melody, and the shepherds come to worship bring- 
ing gifts—the cap of one, the tabor of another, a glove of the 
little shepherd—gifts of love as precious as the gold, frankincense 
and myrrh with which the Magi follow. 

Again a dramatic note—an agitato theme on the organ, and 
the angel appears with his warning, the Magi change their home- 
ward course, and Joseph, Mary and the Child start on their long 
and weary flight into Egypt. 

There is a moment’s darkness for meditation, the Prophet 
pronounces the epilogue, and a gift of imperishable beauty has 
enriched the souls of men. 

It was nine years ago, in Reading, Pennsylvania, that a 
little group of young people in the Universalist Church of Our 
Father first presented this revival of the twelfth century Coventry 
Nativity Play. It was given at Christmas time for the benefit of 
the Near East Relief, and, arranged and directed by the Rey. L. 
Griswold Williams, it was a thing of such loveliness and spiritual 
appeal that every year since it has been repeated at the church 
and even carried beyond its original setting to add its ministry of 
beauty to the community celebrations. 

Once, with the thermometer at zero, it was given before the 
Gothic facade of the county jail—its tender message of eternal 
love and peace contrasting strangely with the grim shadows of 
the background. 

Another time, in the rude interior of a half-finished hall, 
hoboes crept in out of the cold, little interested in the program, 
but the muffled sound of dicing and cursing ceased when the 
lovely Virgin appeared and the audience sat transfixed except 
for the awkward fumbling to remove caps and hats in the pres- 
ence of so holy a scene. 

On the great stage of the leading theater it was presented four 
years ago, and its ineffable beauty and simplicity carried be- 
yond the unaccustomed grandeur of its surroundings straight 
to the heart of that vast audience. And now last year, it jour- 
neyed farther to a near-by town and found grateful welcome in a 
Lutheran church. 

However impressive, however touchingly beautiful in its 
other settings, there is no doubt that given each year in the 
chancel of the Church of Our Father, with its accompanying 
devotional service, it achieves its deepest significance. A 


theme which above all others has inspired poets and troubadours, 
artists and musicians, the ages through, is made by the Rey. 
L. Griswold Williams not so much a motif for the reverence of 
tradition, as inspiration for life more abundant, for truth but 
dimly seen and for a light but feebly followed. One time it is 
the divine miracle in every child birth; again, the beckoning 
star of hope gleaming in the night of sorrow and doubt; once it 
was the blessing of the Child; and last year, the light from the 
manger—-spiritual truths that are more true than history. 

It would be impossible to say what proportion of the audience 
come, season after season, as pilgrims to a shrine, but always the 
church is filled, and always there is found in the service some- 
thing that sweetens and sanctifies, something that leaves an 
enduring touch upon the hearts. 

Every year finds changes in the play—more perfect syn- 
thesis of music and action with a flow of colored lights so wisely 
used as to add as much psychologically as artistically. In bring- 
ing back the drama to the church, where it originated, Mr. Wil- 
liams has rendered a unique and valuable gift to the community, 
but of all the dramatic services presented in the chancel of the 
Church of Our Father, none perhaps have the universal appeal 
of the Nativity Play—an appeal which satisfies both heart and 


mind. 
* * * 


LONG RANGE RELIEF 
Ralph W. Sockman 


America has a moral responsibility in this Near East work. 
Last year in Athens I met an American who had been a relief 
worker during the Armenian massacre. He had been subjected 
with three others to treatment which left one of them premature- 
ly old, a second insane and the third dead. He himself had been 
beaten on the soles of his feet until he could not walk for months. 
I asked him if he did not feel bitter toward the Turks. ‘No,’ he 
replied. “I do not consider that they were much more to blame 
than the other nations which stood by and did nothing about it 
and then sat by in the Peace Conference and made no adequate 
provision for these poor people.’”’ In that sense, we must as- 
sume a moral responsibility for mistreatment of Armenia. 

Christian brotherhood in our enlightened day should know 
no national boundaries. Last summer a great outcry was raised 
in Soviet Russia against the reported inhuman treatment of a 
Swedish scientist by his two fellow explorers on the ill-fated 
Nobile expedition. Russia could understand a comradeship that 
must stand by a fellow traveler. But when a short time ago an 
American church organization was sending food supplies into 
Russia, one of the Soviet commissars asked the ecclesiastical 
official, ‘“What do you Americans expect to get out of us Russians 
anyhow?’ De-Christianized Russia could appreciate the 
humane treatment due to a fallen man lying in the snow at one’s 
feet, but he could not understand the humanity which reaches its 
arms half way round the globe to lift up the freezing and feed 
the famished. It is more than mere humanity, it is real Chris- 
tianity, that prompts this long range relief. 

I have watched Near East Relief at home and abroad. The 
intelligent resourcefulness of the home base has been matched 
by the splendid statesmanship of its overseas administration. 
This work, begun with the enthusiasm of novelty, must be com- 
plated with the endurance of loyalty. Near East Relief started 
as a race between starvation and salvation; it is now, in its home 
stretch, a race between character and chaos. 

I believe this coming winter is going to make history. I 
have faith to believe America will ratify the Peace Pact of Paris. 
If we fulfill this pledge to the Near East we shall also ratify 
the Peace Pact of Palestine. 

Madison Ave. Methodist Episcopal Church, 

New York City. 

*x * * 
NOW THAT THE ELECTION IS OVER 

Hatter: “I’m afraid this is the softest felt we have, sir.’’ 

Customer (who bet on Smith): ““‘What I want is something 
a little more tender. I’ve got to eat it.”—Hpworth Herald. 
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The General Convention at Work 


The article on this page might well be entitled “‘Facing the 
Facts.’’ It is a reprint of part of the statement prepared by the 
Executive Secretary of the General Convention for the con- 
sideration, first, of the Board of Trustees, and second, by the 
National Council of Superintendents at their recent meeting in 
Rochester, New York. 

On this page in the issue of January 5, 1929, there will be 
published an additional section of the statement of the Execu- 
tive Secretary dealing with some constructive suggestions as to 
what can be done about it. 

The Editor. 
I. Statistics 

Below I give you some figures taken from the Universalist 
Year Book for 1928 and from the recently published figures of 
the U. S. Census Bureau for 1926. 


Geographic Division Number of Churches 


(U. S. Census) Year Book Census 
ING LNT Es PRS cB ani Cn toes nee anaes 268 214 
IW ite JC ESTE Yo ae ee i ee oe 108 86 
MascaNioren@entral ys, . shee e020; seals ie ote 108 100 
NV ESLANOLGN CONT AL c2oe rca essyessele sears cd uiere adens 24 18 
MOU PAC STA b1 Grabeel cia iebetakae Pra Nin -bevcne: Sealers 44 40 
Hast SOUSHAOENtTall «ia. sttecche siesesepe ots creer oe. us 25 23 
Mest southicentrals .2.. <ccyenys te clea Seve wed 15 11 
islilraxtbol tanh “cay 8 he See DRE Oe eee cere ora 2, 1 
PIACIIIC OMEN Raton iy cise oro hiuar eee ei isc ee 6 5 

600 **498 
(CRATES ERS Gees ea OO NCR ene EOC acne 7 
CTO 5 oo RRRAMENS tale tires ener entices Oak none eae 6 
*613 


The Census Bureau gives the following comparative statis- 
tics which are more or less accurate and which may be of interest. 


1926 1916 1906 1890 
Total Churches......... 498 643 811 956 


However we may interpret these figures for the various ten 
year periods, it is a striking fact that the number of centers of 
preaching is continually lessening. In all fairness, it should 
be said that the churches which now are included in the General 
Convention, even though fewer in number than in past years, are 
co-operatively at least, doing a bigger work than they have ever 
done before, so that these figures above do not tell the whole 
story. Nevertheless the fact is that we are gradually and con- 
stantly losing churches and doing little, if anything, to establish 
new ones. Incidentally it is interesting to note that many of the 
denominations are reporting similar experiences. In most of 
them there are fewer ministers and churches than there were 
ten years ago, but in almost every case there is reported a larger 
work being done by this smaller number. The tendency seems to 
be toward fewer and stronger churches. 

Of the 613 churches listed in the 1928 Year Book 43 per cent 
are in New England, 57 per cent in New England and New York, 
20 per cent are in the Middle West and 10 per cent are in the 
South and West. There are fifteen states in the Union in which 
we have no churches. The Census Bureau lists 244 as urban and 
254 as rural churches. 

The following list shows the classification of the 613 churches 
listed in the 1928 Year Book: 

452 — Full time or a part of a circuit with regular services. 

41—Summer services only. 

67—Dormant. 

40—Federated or Community Churches. 


*Includes all federated, dormant and part-time churches. 
**Exclusive of twenty-four federated churches made up in 
part of Universalist churches. 


13—Occasional services only. 
The 1928 Year Book also gives the following figures for the 
churches reporting: 


shovalamimber- of families! s ..0..0 4. cere -» 40,048 
Total number of individuals ................ slots eoOs 006 
Total number of parish members ........... A FOR PATIL 
Total number of church members ............... 49,003 


The Census Bureau Report gives the following facts from 
470 churches reporting: 


Valueropchurchy property: « sci. cacixns osciseae ee = $15,826,940 
Debtsvonrehurches (68) a. asc ce ch aca aaa 450,798 
WValuerorparsonages' (164) .c105....4 0+ semecmnses 1,082,777 
Debtsroniparsonaces (26)) ..o0. ..0. ans eae. ok 71,640 
Expenditures for year: 
Current expenses and improvements ......... 1,435,798 
For benevolences, missions, etc. ............ 149,362 
INOTECLASSITICd (WSs titer tec oataion ees 31,464 
hotalexponGitures’ 4. naw. sc ccna dtetemiiee ok 1,616,624 
The 1928 Year Book gives the following figures: 
348 churches reported current expenses ........... $870,644.65 
149 churches reported contributions to Japan Mis- 
SIOMMN sce riatk ne cities cane c Meee oe 3,988.68 
128 churches reported contributions to all other 
ETOVOLGNCES | Jur aa tri. oe tLe aine ee tion 16,012.10 


There is absolutely no way to reconcile the Census figures 
with the reports returned to our office, as items asked for differ 
in many respects. I cite these figures, however, that you may 
have something at hand which will give some information as a 
background for your thought and action. 


II. Conditions of Local Churches 


In response to follow-up letters sent out during September 
from the Secretary’s office, many replies have been received from 
local officers and ministers dealing with conditions in their 
churches. By far the largest per cent of these picture unfavorable 
financial conditions and serious situations in other respects which 
must be reckoned with. It is, perhaps, natural that responses 
should come largely from parishes which have big problems, and 
whose people are somewhat discouraged, or from ministers who 
believe that they could succeed in some new pastorate, whereas 
they do not show progress in their present fields. In other words, 
there is a widespread feeling of depression and discouragement 
among the churches and ministers which reflects itself in their 
attitude toward the General Convention and our common enter- 
prises. It is noticeable that these letters do not all come from 
small or isolated churches. Many of our old and prominent 
churches in some of the larger centers have replied in discour- 
aged and pessimistic tones. 

This feeling of discouragement and depression is due, in 
part, to changing conditions in community life. Churches for- 
merly located in strategic centers, both urban and rural, find their 
congregations moving to new communities and severing their 
old ties. No new people come in to take the places of the older 
ones who pass on. We have not been sufficiently statesmanlike 
in our church management to look ahead for inevitable changes, 
and for the development of mission movements in. new centers 
where there are opportunities to plan growing churches. In 
other words, we have lacked missionary foresight and zeal often 
displayed by other denominations. 

Another factor is to be found in changed economic condi- 
tions. The budgets of very few of our churches reflect the eco- 
nomic changes which have taken place in the last ten years. 
Salaries have been advanced and other expenses have increased, 
to be sure, but there has not been a carefully worked out plan on 
the part of local church officials to secure financial support 
commensurate with these changed conditions. The work of 
the National Laymen’s Committee in presenting workable 
financial plans has been of help to the few churches which availed 

(Continued on page 1647) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR CATHOLICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your new book is like the others, only more so. It is charm- 
ing, fascinating, stimulating, strengthening, full of the joy of 
life and the goodness of life. I especially liked the last chapter. 
You are much more Catholic than the Pope. If Popes were 
elected by the votes of all Christians, as by the Catholic theory 
they really ought to be, I should nominate you at the next va- 
cancy. What a Pope you would make! But that, I fear, must 
remain with many other excellent ideas, in the world of imagina- 
tion. 

Taya glee, 


White Plains, N. Y. 


* * 
THE FATHER CLAYTON MEMORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One thought in your kind and encouraging letter relative 
to the proposed “Clayton Memorial Church” in Mississippi 
seems to demand a little explanation by me. 

While I am known as a debater I am also known as a har- 
monizer, and I recently invited the Baptist pastor to preach in 
my pulpit in Garland, Ala. The pastor, who was also principal 
in the Garland school, accepted and brought the greater part of 
his congregation to the service in our church. My object was to 
harmonize the discordant elements in the little town, and I’m 
sure it had a good effect, and it appears to me that no evil could 
come to either denomination by having a Baptist church so near 
our proposed “Clayton Memorial,” as each church would hold 
services only once per month, and of course these services would 
be so arranged as not to con‘lict with each other, and it would 
give the people an opportunity to attend church twice instead 
of once per month. The Baptists have long had a church there, 
and the new brick building I mentioned is to take the place of 
the old wooden building. 

A.G. Strain. 


Brewton, Ala. 
* * 


WHAT LIES BACK OF CHRISTMAS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently I read a touching news account of a little girl who 
became ill, so that her life was despaired of, because an older 
girl told her that there is no Santa Claus. There is a Santa Claus. 

This story indicates that our real life, happiness, and wel- 
fare depend upon the imponderables; upon the soul and its life, 
state, and manifestations, things that have being and verity, 
but that can not be seen and handled, things that elude the 
scientist’s grasp, and defy his analysis. 

What do we célebrate at Christmas? What lies back of the 
Christmas greeting, the Christmas gift, the Christmas dinner and 
good cheer? A tribute to a Man who dealt in words, imponder- 
able things. Christ built no pyramids or temples, constructed 
no great engineering works, governed no nations. By a mere 
handful of words that he garnered from a heart where God His 
Father had sown them, he overthrew nations and founded na- 
tions, inaugurated a new age and instituted new customs and 
manners, brought peace and joy into the lives of untold multitudes 
of people, and changed the face of the earth. He did not work 
with test-tubes and microscope, nor investigate the properties 
of molecule and atom. His molecules and atoms were souls of 
men, and his microscope the love of God. 

Some years ago I read a newspaper letter that made a 
profound impression upon me. The writer advocated that every 
one should place a light in his window on Christmas Eve to hail 
him who is King of kings, and to symbolize him who is the 
“Light of the world.’’ Great joy and consolation may be derived 
from this beautiful custom. Once I lived in a house set upon a 
hill, and the two little candle lights in my windows shone through 
the fog like a great beacon light. ‘‘So shines a good deed in a 


naughty world.’’ Let every church in the land place a light in 
its steeple on Christmas Eve, and every householder a light in 
his window. 

“T shall see him, but not now: I shall behold him, but not 
nigh; there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Scepter shall 
rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and de- 
stroy all the children of Sheth.’’ ‘‘To him shall the Gentiles 


turn.’’ This is the Messiah whose Advent we celebrate, he who 
said, ‘Surely I come quickly.’’ ‘‘Amen. Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.”’ 
Charles Hooper. 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 
* * 


FALSE BITTERSWEET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing under separate cover a specimen of a vine 
which is growing on my garden fence. I think the seeds must 
have been brought by birds. It is such a beauty in early spring 
with its blue flowers and especially in fall with the red berries 
nestling among the green leaves. 

I felt I would like to learn the name of it and am enclosing 
stamped envelope for reply, knowing you and the Madame are 
so well versed in botany, a study I did not take up. 

I must add how much I enjoy the Leader. Have just read 
your trip, “An Afternoon in the White Hills.’’ I always read the 
paper from cover to cover. I am very thankful to those who 
have made it possible for me to receive it. 

Mrs. A.C. Upham. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 


This specimen was over a week in coming and was badly 
crushed and broken in the mails. The Madame identified it as 
bitter nightshade or false bittersweet, but to make sure we sub- 
mitted it to our friend Mrs. Leo D. Miner of Washington, who 
in turn submitted it to Dr. Edgar T'. Wherry of the National 
Museum, who is editor of many scientific publications and our 
great authority on botany. Dr. Wherry writes: “It is bitter 
nightshade or false bittersweet (Solanum Dulcamara). If you 
plant the seeds they will grow, but will attract every tomato bug 
in the vicinity. Then a covey of quail will have to be induced 
to spend some time with you and they will make short work of 
the bugs.’”’ Mrs. Miner writes: ‘I am going to plant the seeds 
anyway and expect to have my hands full. If I send you seeds 
can you ship me quail?” 

The Editor. 
* * 
THE CHALLENGE OF A CLEVELAND DOCTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was called from the National Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Cleveland, O., by the sudden death of my father, August, 1891. 
Thirty-four years later we came to Cleveland to live. 

One bright Sunday morning in the fall of 1927 I started out 
to find the church. If you can realize that this city stretches out 
twenty-five miles along Lake Erie, you will know a half day is a 
short time, but I found about sixty fine people and the Rey. Rufus 
Dix. 

I said to Mr. Dix, “‘What about church union?”’ He said he 
had had a call to a good Congregational church in the East, but 
remained here to keep some other church from assimilating this 
one. I said if they are that near being swallowed it would not 
give the other church indigestion. | 

It is hard for us to get away from the institution Sunday 
morning, and they have no night service, so we have not been 
back. 

Church activities in a city like this are very interesting, but 
that is another story. 

From what I have read of Japan I could not enthuse. I 
know little about Washington, but in any case if it goes on the 
rocks some one will come along with the cash. The most im- 
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portant and beneficial move [I recall is the Unitarians getting 
under Lombard. 

We have twenty-five hundred patients here, more than two 
hundred help and attendants. Aside from Ohio, many of these 
come from Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
southern Indiana. I have worked with about twenty-five of them 
almost every day for more than three years, and find many jewels 
among them. So much so that I am enthused over the National 
Women’s infant nurtured by Miss Powell and Miss Downing. 

I wonder if Mary Grace and Harry Canfield remember when 
we attended the Akron State Convention when Dr. Elwood 
Nash boosted for the Y. P. C. U. and Woman’s Alliance. I 
would like to help Harry dig his cellar, but really feel schools 
should come before churches, with a quicker and more perma- 
nent result. 

Right now I would like to be one of forty to give $25 each to 
Miss Powell for that educational fund, but go right on, beginning 
with the new year, and round up one hundred at $25 each for 
their cause. At the Detroit Convention I heard much of the 
men’s movement in the church. What has become of them? 
Are there one hundred men and women to go in on this? Are 
there forty? Are there twenty? If you can get twenty I believe 
the one hundred will come. 

I believe future foreign missionary work will be done mostly 
by nations and large organizations I believe work done in these 
Southern United States will show tangible results in a reasonable 
time. Who will enthuse for Miss Powell and Miss Downing? 

Enclosed find check for $5.00 for Leader. 

C. M. McLaughlin. 


Cleveland, Ohio, State Hospital. 


* * 


OUGHT TO BE PRINTED AS A TRACT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


The cruises in “‘Nature Cruisings’’ are all expressions or de-- 


scriptions of some phase or aspect of Christianity in action. The 
last cruise in the book, ‘Talks with Neighbors About Re- 
ligion,’’ however, is the best which the author has ever written 
from the religious point of view. I wish it might be printed and 
circulated as a separate tract. May your shadow never be less 
and may your genius aided by that of the Madame show the 
divinity of common folks and common things to aid the rest of us 
to keep in the ways of sound thinking and kindly feelings for all. 
L.G. Powers. 


Washington, D.C. 


* * 
THANK GOD FOR THE CRACKLINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed is a draft for $5.00 for two renewals to the Leader 
for the janitor and myself. 

I would like to write a few kind words concerning the Leader, 
but Dick Little is talking over the radio from Chicago Tribune 
Station, and to say the least it’s disconcerting. 

But let me say this, whatever else you do keep up the 
Crackling column. I find that I have not the courage to read 
some of the more serious articles until I have been cheered by 
the jokes. 

With best wishes for a prosperous year (with no brickbats 
flying), I am yours sincerely 


Chas. R. Hames. 
Elgin, Til. 
* * 
HOPE SHE THINKS BETTER OF US NOW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


’ I received notice that my subscription to the Leader is 
about to expire. To tell the facts about it, I have become so 
tired with the stand the editor has taken in regard to Al Smith 
for President of the United States, and Maude Royden with her 
cigarette smoking, that really sometimes I am ashamed of the 
paper. It is hard to give up our Universalist paper. I have 
lived with it all my almost eighty-six years—as long as I was in 


my father’s house and over fifty in my own. I am in hopes after 
election there may be a change for the better. I wish the editor 
would discontinue “‘Reactions of Our Readers.’’ It seems to me 
more harmful than good. Send the paper or not as you choose. 
I am undecided at present. 

Mrs. J. F. Overmyer. 


Seneca, Kans. 
* * 


BOTH UNIVERSALIST AND CHRISTIAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy everything in the Leader except the unkind things 
about Dr. van Schaick. I am more proud of my faith than ever 
when he returns good for evil. It does not make any difference 
to me whether it is Universalist or Christian Leader, I think it is 
both. I haven’t a word of fault to find with it. 

M. Hortense Maynard. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pt ye 


WANTS LEADER FOR SON AND DAUGHTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am proud of our magazine—I feel I should say your 
magazine. Of course I like your Cruisings. Once upon a time 
you cruised even to my home town—Hutsonville, Ill., on the 
banks of the Wabash. But most of all I want the Leader for 
your editorials, they are so fine, and fair, and square. I especially 
want them for my high school son and daughter. 

Wishing you health and happiness and a glad New Year, 

Estella Musgrave Westcott. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION AT WORK 
(Continued from page 1645) 
themselves of the offered assistance. But in many places plans 
adopted and carried out in whole or in part for one or two years 
have been abandoned, so that financially the churches are no 
better off than before. Increase in wealth and income among our 
constituency has not resulted in corresponding increase insup- 
port of the church and its projects. ‘ 

Another factor given as a reason for local problems is the 
agitation for church unity. The Report of the Joint Commis- 
sion has been seized upon by many as an excuse, not a reason, for 
withdrawing support from the local churches or the Conventions. 
Deliberate misinterpretations of this report have been made. 
Local mergers have been entered into precipitately by some 
churches. Ministers have hastened to take dual fellowship. 
All of these moves have seemed to some to spell the doom of the 
Universalist Church. “If we are going out of business, why 
should we be asked to support the Universalist Church and its 
enterprise?’’ 

Again we seem to have avoided, studiously and seriously, 
any attempt to build up a spirit of denominational loyalty, so 
that the Universalist Church and its mission mean little to our 
people and ministers. The General Convention is an unknown 
quantity to the great majority of our constituency, and the 
State Conventions are but little better known. The Christian 
Leader has a small circulation in the denomination, although 
large in proportion to our constituency as compared with other 
church papers. Denominational projects are dismissed with a 
wave of the hand or by a vote of trustees or parishes with no 
adequate consideration whatsoever. This has the effect on 
local churches which all Christian history illustrates, that the 
church which tries to live unto itself is doomed to failure and 
death. 

Another factor which must be considered very seriously is the 
problem of ministers and their fitness for church leadership in 
this new day. This must be kept in mind here as a serious factor 
in connection with our whole situation. The competition of 
other liberal ministers in local churches which offer far more in 
the way of equipment, religious education and social life is very 
common. Radio preaching is a real competitor. 
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The Housing Problem 


The New Day in Housing. By Lewis H. 
Pink, with an Introduction by Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. (John Day. $3.50.) 
The home is the most important in- 

fluence in most people’s lives. Therefore 
the problem of housing is one of the most 
important problems in modern society, 
for housing profoundly affects both the 
physical and psychical aspects of home. 

Mr. Pink has written the most com- 
prehensive and up to date book on the 
subject, a book which will appeal to a 
broad hearing among all classes of readers. 
He deals with the most important move- 
ments in housing going on in Europe and 
in the United States to-day, taking the 
most notable instances to illustrate each 
type of development. There are chapters 
on Garden Cities, co-operative apartments, 
municipally built tenements such as in 
Vienna, zoning systems, private philan- 
thropy, homes built by labor, tax exemp- 
tion, limited dividend corporations, and 
rooming houses. The book is well il- 
lustrated, both by pictures of the newest 
developments in housing here and abroad, 
and by photographs of persons who have 
been prominent in housing reform. 

Mr. Pink stresses the fact that the great 
need in the United States is not so much 
showy Garden Cities, or charitable build- 
ing enterprises, as the development of 
sound business methods used in the erec- 
tion of simple, beautiful, low-rent tene- 
ments for the workers in our large cities. 

“The New Day in Housing”’ is a book 
which progressive, socially-minded people 
will want to read, and which ought to be 
in every public library in cities of over 
25,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Pink is a lawyer in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
prominent in tle civic life of the com- 
munity, a trustee of the St. Lawrence 
University Law School, and active in build- 
ing the new type of housing. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 

Tufts College. 


* * 


Our Slumbering World 


By Edmund Noble. (Henry Holt. $2.50.) 

The “slumbering world’’ to which the 
writer of this interesting book refers is a 
world whose people persisted in taking an 
absolutist view of all phenomena includ- 
ing themselves, whereby these phenomena 
are thought of as having come into exist- 
ence, and as persisting now, by their own 
right alone. Obviously a great reform in 
the thinking out process is needed based 
upon a clear perception of the fundamental 
fact that our universe is a gigantic system 
of relations. Relativism must displace the 
old absolutism in our thinking whereby we 
shall seek to understand, explain, and ap- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


preciate any given thing by its multi- 
plicity of relations, causal, functional and 
otherwise, with everything else. The 
‘there and now,’’ to put the matter in the 
author’s cogent terms, must be related to 
the ‘‘then and there.” 

The author’s thesis, not an unfamiliar 
one, is thus stated in his first chapter, en- 
titled, ‘‘Taking It for Granted,’ and the 
application of it to current problems 
fills out the remainder of the book. With 
our “unawakened mind’’ we think of our 
self without relating it to the various or- 
gans and functions of the body, and thus 
any number of bodily ills appear. We 
think of our self without relation to other 
selves and thus we have anti-social ten- 
dencies which we attempt to allay by 
laws, courts, penitentiaries, and jails. 
We invent and construct machines with- 
out relating them in our thinking to pos- 
sible effects, and we have the grave dif- 
ficulties of our mechanized, standardized 
age. Nations fail to relate themselves to 
other nations by way of an understanding 
of the function of each as part of the whole, 
and we have war. In fact Mr. Noble has 
put forth such a broad principle that it 
lends itself conveniently as a solution for 
all ills to which human flesh is heir: 
mob-mindedness, standardization, mech- 
anization, excessive luxury, excessive 
bounty, wastefulness, race prejudice, 
“expecting the worst,’’ war, and countless 
other difficulties of our modern world. 
One has the feeling that not a little of the 
author’s argument is rather far-fetched, 
and yet one can not put a finger on the 
point! At any rate, here is a suggestive 
book calculated to ‘awaken’? any mind 
with its massive wealth of material. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


re 


Protestant Saints 


By Earl Marlatt. (Holt. $1.25.) 

Throughout the religious history of 
mankind two types have been everywhere 
apparent. The one makes religion a mat- 
ter of outward observance, the other makes 
it a matter of life. These two tendencies 
are noticeable not only in the great cleav- 
age of Christendom but also in every sect. 
Were the Catholic Church to disappear, 
from the ranks of Protestantism a similar 
type of church would come; were the 
Protestant Church to disappear, from the 
ranks of Catholicism would come another. 
Were the Christian Churches one in 
name, there would be those in it who would 
exalt the authority of an organization and 
those who would exalt the authority of 
individual judgment. ‘Protestant Saints’’ 
is a volume containing three delightful 
biographies in support of this theme. 

One chapter pictures Augustine—in- 
telligent, virile, wealthy, in his youth re- 


flecting the pagan atmosphere of Thagaste 
but coming to himself gradually as if 
emerging from darkness into light. An- 
other tells how the claims of Gregory on 
behalf of the supremacy of the Pope, an 
attempt to stem the tide of anarchy, were 
followed by Bernard’s affirmation of the 
supremacy of character and individual 
judgment. Bernard was a prophet of the 
Reformation. The third is a portrait of 
St. Francis of Assisi and the order he 
founded. To love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self was of more importance to him than 
the decree of any council. Gradually he 
came to believe that nothing must be per- 
mitted to interfere with life’s highest 
expression. To attain this he renounced 
all earthly possessions, and founded an 
order whose members claimed the strange 
privilege of having nothing. 

Judged either as an interesting historical 
study or as a piece of literature, ‘‘Protes- 
tant Saints’’ is well done. 

Stanard Dow Butler. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * 
Emanuel Swedenborg 
Prophet of the Higher Evolution. By 

John R. Swanton. (New Church Press.) 

Swedenborg was a prophet of the higher 
evolution. “The Principia,’ in which he 
gives his hypothesis regarding organic 
evolution from the simplest substances to 
the planetary crust, was published in 1734. 
This was the first attempt to present a 
complete mechanical theory of the cosmos. 
Laplace received the suggestion of the 
nebular hypothesis, which he gave to the 
world in 1796, from Buffon, in whose li- 
brary a copy of ‘“The Principia’’ was found. 
Herschei took up the new theory with en- 
thusiasm and amplified it in many par- 
ticulars. The development of the theory 
of evolution together with its many tribu- 
taries of thought is traced down through 
the years. 

Swedenborg was a prophet of the higher 
evolution because of the fact that his sys- 
tem does not rest merely with an attempt 
to throw light on the origin of inanimate 
things. To Swedenborg evolution implied 
an Evolver. As civilization is but the 
embodiment of the mind of man, so the 
material universe is the reflection of the 
will of God. To Swedenborg, evolution 
is creative, leading up from the lower forms 
of life to man and back to God. x 

The book is well written. It is reflec- 
tive of the scientific rather than the dog- 
matic spirit. It embodies a fine reswme 
of the development of the evolutionary 
hypothesis. It is highly enlightening as 
to Swedenborg’s contribution to the 
world’s thought. The author belongs to 
that company of open-minded, truth-seek- 
ing men found to-day in many churches. 

Stanard Dow Builer. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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MISS MURAI RETURNS TO JAPAN 


Miss Tomo Murai, who has been a 
student in Boston University School of 
Religious Education this year, is returning 
to Japan on the steamer “London’’ of 
the Osaka-Shosen Steamship Company, 
sailing from Vancouver on Jan. 13. 

We have a sense of loneliness when we 
say “good-by’’ to Miss Murai, but our 
loss will be the gain of our workers and 
girls in Blackmer Home. Miss Bowen 
and Miss Hathaway are anxiously look- 
ing forward to the time when Miss Murai 
will join them in service in Blackmer 
Home. She will probably start active 
work there about the middle of February. 

We wish for her a very happy journey 
and look forward to her return to us some- 
time in the not too distant future. She 
tells us she wants to visit us again, and, 
it is needless to say we want her very 
much, for she has a host of friends in 
America. 

* * 


ACTIVITIES IN DOJIN HOUSE 


From a report sent by Mrs. Yoshioka, 
our social service worker in Dojin House, 
we give you just a glimpse of some of the 
activities, in her own language. 

“Lecture evenings were planned and 
opened in the purpose of getting more 
men and fathers of the neighborhood in- 
terested. A newspaper advertisement of 
evening lectures brought a good result of 
letting the Dojin House be known to the 
people at large. A man, who evidently at- 
tended to a lecture, wrote and said he ap- 
preciated the lecture but more so the 
pleasant atmosphere of the Dojin House 
which was so friendly and family-like. 
Another elderly man offered $1.50 to 
be used for the House, as he left the 
hall when the meeting was over... 

“Another new enterprise is Pingpong 
Club. This has membership of twenty- 
five and is going to be a fine active mem- 
ber of the Dojin House. A Pingpong 
match was held once and it was quite 
successful. It lasted four hours with 
twelve people.”’ 

* * 
BINDING STRANDS OF SILK AND 
COTTON 


This is the title of an extremely interest- 
ing editorial in ‘“The Messenger of Peace,”’ 
a bulletin published by the Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America. Weare taking 
the liberty of quoting parts of this editorial. 

In the farewell address of Mr. Katsuji 
Debuchi, the newly appointed Ambas- 
sador from Japan to the United States, he 
pointed out the mutual commercial ties 
which bind together the United States 
and Japan in relations of mutual depend- 
ence and advantage. ‘Nearly one half of 
Japan’s foreign trade he showed to be with 
this country, which depends so largely 


upon the land of the Mikado for its raw 
silk. Similarly he showed how the most 
conspicuous feature of Japanese industry 
in the eyes of foreign observers is the rapid 
and skillful development of the cotton 
industry. And the cotton so necessary to 
this nascent industry comes largely from 
the United States. 

“ ‘So,’ continued Ambassador Debuchi, 
‘we may imagine America and -lapan 
united by two slender strands running 
across the Pacific, a strand of soft, strong 
silk and a strand of serviceable, comfortable 
cotton, binding the two countries more 
closely together than even the stout 
cables of Commodore Perry’s ships. Not 


that silk and cotton are everything—they 
are only samples of how Japan helps 
America economically and how America 
helps Japan. In this way, each country 
assists the other to live a fuller and more 
satisfactory economic life, neither wishing 
in the slightest degree to impinge or en- 
eroach upon the territory or the posses- 
sions of the other.’ ”’ 
* * 
REJOICE WITH US 

A gift of $1,000 for the Endowment 
Fund of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
has been received from William Francis 
Atwater of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Mr. Atwater has been a real friend to the 
memorial at North Oxford ever since we 
started on the work, and has contributed 
in many, many ways during the seven 
years since the purchase of the Birthplace. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


WHAT IS THE Y. P. C. U.? 

At the New Year season it seems that 
most people, and many organizations as 
well, take an opportunity of checking up 
on the things which have been done, and 
outlining (at least mentally) their plans 
for the ensuing year. The Y. P. C. U. is, 
or at least should be, no exception, and 
now as another year is beginning it is a 
good time for us to stop and consider the 
Y. P. C. U. and our plans for it. 

In a discussion not long ago of what a 
Union should do, a certain Union brought 
up the subject of ‘““‘What is the Y. P. C. U., 
is it the devotional meeting, or is it some- 
thing else?’’ This particular group de- 
cided that the Y. P. C. U. is not the de- 
votional meeting, but rather that the heart 
of the Union is the fellowship, the socia- 
bility, and the friendship to be gained from 
association with it. Perhaps a different 
group would have decided differently, but 
it is at least an interesting question. 

Is the purpose of your Union to fill a 
definite need on the part of the young 
people for an expression of their devotional 
life? If so, the devotional meeting is its 
central idea and purpose. Is it to develop 
friendship, to teach sociability and co- 
operation? Perhaps then the devotional 
meeting is secondary and other parts of 
the program are the ones which should be 
emphasized. Deciding on one part of the 
program as the most important does not 
mean that that is the only part to be de- 
veloped, for a complete program can not 
be constructed in that way, but it does 
mean that this one particular part is to be 
emphasized because it is the one which 
most adequately cares for the special 
needs of a particular group. 

It might be well for each Union to con- 
sider this question, ‘“‘Why are we existing 
as a local organization?’ Any Union 
which fails in answering the question ad- 
mits in that failure that it is running with- 
out adequate plan and program, and be- 


cause of that fact the Union is not ac- 
complishing a really worth-while result. 

It makes little difference in the long run 
what the plan and program of the Union is 
so long as there is an actual plan. That is, 
if, as in the case of the Union already men- 
tioned, the center of the Union is friendship 
and fellowship, the program must make 
possible the development of those things. 
If, on the other hand, we think that the 
central purpose is the development of the 
devotional meeting, then we must be 
working to make it the most valuable and 
constructive sort of meeting which can 
be developed. ; 

But the important thing is that every 
Union realize that it must have some defi- 
nite plan or aim. For the Union is, after 
all, the raw material out of which some- 
thing is to be built. We can not change 
the raw material for we must take that 
which is offered, but we can make that 
raw material into whatever thing we will. 
In speaking of life one poet has used these 
lines which it seems to me can be applied 
with equal forces and effectiveness to the 
Wins eas S10) 8 


“or life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom 
And heated hot with burning fears 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.”’ 


The Y. P. C. U. is given to us, but with- 
out a definite plan we can not hope to sur- 
mount the struggles and the difficulties 
so that the Union may finally be brought 
to ‘‘shape and use.’’ But with some plan, 
and if only every Union could be made to 
realize this fact, the Union can decide what 
its place in the local church is to be, can 
work to fill that place adequately, and 
through these things the Union can prove 
its right to existence, which right, inci- 
dentally, can be demonstrated in no other 
way. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


1650 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5. Bethlehem, Pa.; New 


York City; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Dec. 30-Jan. 5. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Washington, D. C.; Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5. Headquarters. 
* * 


““SOMETHING ATTEMPTED; SOME- 
THING DONE”’ 


Correspondents in Reply to Requests 
for Reports of Definite Gains Tell 
of Advances Made in 1928 


Syracuse, New York 
1. Steady numerical gain. 2. Regular 
income granted from church budget. 
(Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw.) 
Rutland, Vermont 
1. A competent teacher for every class. 
2. Social gain through frequent class 
suppers. 8. Splendid opening talks by 
superintendent. 
(Mrs. Effie E. Yantis.) 
Caribou, Maine 
1. Better method for securing attend- 
ance. 2. Improved grading. 3. More in- 
teresting lesson material. 4. Attractive 
devotional services. 5. More pupil par- 
ticipation. 
(Miss Marion Bowden.) 
Dolgeville, New York 
Progress due to thought. 
(George Ostermayr.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls 
1. Successful young people’s Bible class. 


2. Wonderful kindergarten. 3. Faithful 
and gifted officers. 
(George A. Friedrich.) 
Lynn, Mass. 


1. Kindergarten at 10.30 a. m. as well 
as one at 12.00. 2. Extensive repairs and 
additions, giving primary department 
quarters in parish ‘house and allowing 
many more separate rooms. 3. Separate 
service for junior department. 

(Carl A. Hempel.) 
Chicago, Ill., St. Paul’s 

Graded worship services for the various 
departments, fitting the age and interests 
of pupils. 

(Beth Oberholtzer.) 
* * 


PROVIDENCE FIRST 


Under the inspiracion and guidance of 
Superintendent Burlingham and Minis- 
ter Couden the church school at the First 
Church in Providence has grown from 
sixty-five members to a hundred and thir- 
teen. A corps of teachers, able and con- 
secrated, give unfailing support to their 
leaders. Once a month the school meets in 
the great auditorium and receives special 
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A BOOK LONG NEEDED 


Particularly but not exclusively 
for Lenten use. 


Dealing with the problems of young 
people in connection with religion, 
Christian life, the church, and 
especially the Universalist Church. 
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* Written by Stanley and Ethel Man- * 
2 ning, who have had experience * 
= with young Americans in their * 
ne own home and in wider fields. = 
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* A response to a resolution passed * 
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at the Hartford Convention in 
1927. 


To be issued by the Publishing 
House at the request of and with 
the co-operation of the General 
Sunday School Association. 


Ready in January. Watch for title 
and fuller announcements. 


* 
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instruction from the pastor. Mr. Bur- 
lingham, who knows how to talk to young 
people, makes large use of the superin- 
tendent’s notebook, but, properly, adapts 
the material to his special needs and sup- 
plements it from his own storehouses. 

* * 


“DECENTLY AND IN ORDER’”’ 


When a service goes smoothly and im- 
pressively there is an explanation. At 
the recent installation at the Church of 
the Redemption in Boston over forty 
ministers marched in the procession and 
several of them took part in the service, 
yet there was no confusion and no hesita- 
tion. That was because Dr. Lowe and 
Mr. Greenway had planned every detail 
and had informed every participant in 
regard to his exact share. Those who sat 
in the chancel received diagrams indicat- 
ing the platform_and all its furniture and 
showing which chair each man was to 
occupy. It would have been profitable if 
our church school superintendents could 
have been present and seen the delightful 
results of careful management. 

* * 


WE GET INTO A GOOD BOOK 


“Between War and Peace,” by Mrs. 
Florence Brewer Boeckel, is a most valu- 
able volume for all who are trying to bring 
about international good-will. Mrs. Boeck- 
el believes Universalist Sunday schools* 
to be alone in the particulars which she 
mentions in the following paragraph: 

“The General Sunday School Associa- 


tion of the Universalist Church, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass., issues a peace 
program particularly appropriate for Good- 
will Day or for any patriotic holiday. 
In addition this association sends out 
special good-will programs, including 
hymns, scripture readings, prayers and 
general suggestions, six weeks in advance 
of Good-will Day, Armistice Sunday, and 
other appropriate occasions, as a part of a 
loose-leaf notebook service with which 
it supplies all superintendents of its Sun- 


day schools.” 
* * 


DR. PERKINS APPROVES 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., al- 
ways the firm friend and wise counsellor 
of the General Sunday School Association, 
writes as follows regarding the feeling of 
the Executive Board that the new Presi- 
dent should have only the duties ordi- 
narily devolving upon such an officer, 
and that there should be an employed 
general manager: 

“T have just read in the Leader the ex- 
pression of judgment of your Executive 
Board as to the function of the new Presi- 
dent of the Association. I thoroughly ap- 
prove for the reasons already set forth by 
others, and some weeks ago told Eleanor 
Bonner, as a member of the nominating 
committee, my opinions, not presuming to 
dictate, but only to advise, as the super- 
fervent minister assured the Almighty in 
importunate prayer.’’ 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Our church school at Washington, D. C., 
shows an encouraging increase in numbers 
this fall. A kindergarten class meets at 
the hour of the morning service. The 
regular session of the school includes 
beginners, primary, intermediate classes, 
a good group of young men and women 
taught by Mrs. Alice McGlauflin, a 
woman’s class taught by Miss Keables, 
and a men’s class taught by Mr. Charles 
Davis. This is but a happy augury of 
what may be expected when the new 
church with its special equipment for 
religious education is a reality. The actual 
beginning of work on the new building 
sounds a note of hope for us all, those in 
Washington and their friends all over the 
country. 


The Reading, Pennsylvania, church 
school room has been cleaned and re- 
decorated during the summer. It will be 
remembered that this is one of our new — 
schools. It is a good one. 


Miss Jane Sedwick, of our school at 
Rochester, New York, retold the story of 
the Prodigal Son in her own words, and 
did it so well that Pastor Blauvelt printed 
it in his parish paper. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, minister 
of the First Universalist Church, Water- 
ville, Maine, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress before the New Hampshire Older 


' Boys’ Conference at Nashua, Dec. 7, 8, 
and 9. 
from all parts of the state. 


Six hundred boys were present 


Rev. E. L. Noble of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Quincy, according to the 
Patriot Ledger of that place, does not favor 
accepting an offer of the King fund for a 
large bequest to the Congregational and 
Universalist churches provided they unite. 


Dr. H. M. Cary is having the substance 
of the address of Dr. Perkins on ‘‘The 
Historic Genius of Universalism’’ trans- 
lated into Japanese. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall on Dec. 17 brought 
back with him from New York Alfred 
Martin, colleague of Felix Adler at the 
Ethical Culture Society. Mr. Martin 
lectured before the students of Tufts 
College on Tolstoy, and dined informally 
with a group of them at the cafeteria 
afterward for a frank, heart-to-heart 
“shop talk.” 


The Executive Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusettes Federation of Churches, Rev. 
E. Tallmadge Root, who was taken ill 
with pneumonia on Dec. 3, has been pro- 
nounced convalescent by his physician. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Overbrook, 
Pa., on Dec. 16 preached the sermon at 
the annual service in Trinity Church, 
Boston, in honor of Phillips Brooks. A 
large congregation packed the church and 
Dr. Newton preached a most eloquent 
sermon. 


Victor A. Friend of Melrose was highly 
honored by a big vote in the election for 
mayor on Dec. 11. Ina field of five candi- 
dates the vote was; Tibbetts (present 
mayor), 3,264, Provanche (former mayor), 
2,671, Friend, 2,336, Burke, 154, Hall, 135. 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., was the 
preacher at the service in the American 
Church in Florence, Italy, on Dec. 9. 
Dr. and Mrs. Rice will return to the 
United States in July. 


Dr. C. Ellwood Nash of Los Angeles is 
still confined to his room. 


Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rey. H. T. Crumpton, 
pastor. During vacation the church and 
parsonage underwent extensive repairs. 
The Aid Society and the Clara Barton 
Guild, acting with the special finance com- 
mittee, did a “lock-and-key job’’ of it. 
That is, the work was paid for when com- 
pleted. The local church and all its con- 
stituency are justly proud of the mag- 
nificent Deagan Chimes, presented to the 
church three years ago as a memorial to 


and Interests 


the late Jacob McFerren and wife by their 
two sons, Will and Don McFerren. The 
Guild, the Aid, the Comrades, the church 
school and the church have a balance in 
the treasury at the close of the fiscal year, 
Dec. 1. Last year the Aid raised over 
$1,600. Their bazaar, Dec. 6, netted 
nearly $400, as a starter on the new year. 
At our annual parish meeting, Dec. 12, 
two new members were received. 

Galesburg.—Lambert J. Case, pastor. 
Ever since the Illinois State Convention 
met with us in September we have been 
busy. The Convention itself was one of 
the largest in the history of the state and 
with the added incentive that it was a 
joint affair with the Unitarians it was most 
effective. It took a lot of work to get 
ready for it, but the inspiration received 
from the results made it all worth while. 
Our church recreation nights are well at- 
tended each month. The fall dinner was 
a big success. The church school is grow- 
ing fast. The Clara Barton Guild is 
growing in membership and accom- 
plishing things. The Women’s League 
has more quilts than it can take care of. 
The Women’s. Missionary Association 
has been having some very interesting 
meetings. The Y. P. C. U. is as live and 
peppy as ever, and our Scouts, Friendly 
Indians, and Camp-fire Girls are the 
leading groups in the community. The 
parish is now preparing for its annual 
meeting and financial campaign and is 
using a different method this year. 


Indiana 


Galveston-Salem Circuit.—Rev. Wm. D. 
Harrington, pastor. Church activities 
have received quite a set-back in Northern 
Indiana by a return of the old-time “‘flu’’ 
epidemic. Salem-Peru ladies picked up a 
tidy sum serving community dinners for 
silo fillers and elections this fall, and pur- 
chased a complete new set of dishes with 
the name of the church printed on each 
piece. Pleasant Valley church held Christ- 
mas services Sunday, Dec. 16, and had 
dinner at the annex—with a program in 
the afternoon and preaching by the pastor. 
Mr. Harrington has tendered his resigna- 
tion as pastor of the circuit, to take effect 
at the end of this year; therefore there is a 
vacancy on the Galveston-Salem Circuit 
again—and Mr. Harrington is also iook- 
ing for another place. For the time being, 
until after the present school term in any 
event, the Harringtons will remain in 
Galveston, and Mr. Harrington is work- 
ing at his trade as a printer-editor down in 
Southern Indiana. 

Massachusetts 


Cambridge, Porter Square.—Reyv. L. R. 
Paige, pastor. This church has received 
twenty-one members during 1928 and 
christened twenty children. The Sunday 


school has made gains and under the di- 
rection of Miss Natalie Hill, superintend- 
ent, and the Misses Campbell, Messrs. 
Cullen and Simpson and Miss Hillis and 
Miss Morrison, teachers, has been ef- 
ficiently active. At the recent bazaar the 
men of the church served dinner to about 
one hundred people. 


New York 


Little Falls—Rey. Lewis R. Lowry, pas- 
tor. The new pastor arrived in town Oct. 
31 and found a ready welcome awaiting 
him. For two weeks he was tied up wait- 
ing for his furniture to arrive, then no 
sooner was he settled than he became a 
proud father. Such an event swells the 
head, but does not add to the ability of 
the pastor to attend to the manifold duties 
of the church at this busy season. Never- 
theless these good people have gone ahead 
with the work of the church in a wonder- 
ful manner. Last week they held their 
annual fair and bazaar. Besides the dif- 
ficulty of not having a pastor for the sum- 
mer, then practically not having one for 
the winter so far, they met the difficulty of 
being unable to hold their fair in the 
Y. M. C. A., as has been their practise for 
a number of years. The numerous dif- 
ficulties resulted in making the fair ex- 
ceedingly late, and it finally was held in 
the basement of the church. But the 
grand part is that in spite of all these set- 
backs they cleared around $600. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ............ 1,871 
Nicholson} Pag see oa 3 
Hiverett,- Mass: 52/5 See 2 
Pink ets: Ci ade eames 3 
Biddeford, Maine. caer. . oe 4 
otal te ae eee ct ete 1,883 
* * : 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 457. East Boston, 
1. Everett, Mass., 1. Total, 459. 
* * 
DEATH OF REV. ARTHUR W. LIT- 
TLEFIELD 


Word was received in Boston on Dec. 18 
of the death in Albany, New York, of Rey. 
Arthur W. Littlefield, who, until his retire- 
ment in October on account of failing 
health, was minister of the Unitarian 
church, Middleboro, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Littlefield was sixty-nine years of age. 
His pastorate in Middleboro covered 
nearly ten years. On March 38, 1925, he 
received the fellowship of the Universal- 
ists. Our ministers about Boston will 
greatly miss his genial presence at the 
Monday morning meetings and even more 
his virile and helpful comments. When 
seeking Universalist fellowship he stated 
that he had quite a group of helpful 
Universalists in his parish in Middleboro 
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and for their sakes he thought he should 
be a full-fledged Universalist minister. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The singing of Christmas carols was 
one of the features of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, held Dec. 17 in the beauti- 
ful parlors of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. 

Mrs. van Schaick was at the piano. 
Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington 
conducted the devotional service. Rev. 
John Brush and Dr. Flint M. Bissell acted 
as president and secretary respectively. 
Others present were Messrs. McIntire 
(B. F.), Spear, Stevens, Cardall, Reardon, 
(J. B.), Nichols, McInnes, Merrick, Lowe, 
Emmons, Noble, Perkins (F. W.), Stone, 
Marshall, van Schaick, Rose, Coons, Mrs. 
Reardon, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, and 
Mrs. Chamberlain. 

Rey. C. H. Emmons of Cambridge, 
Mass., was the principal speaker. He 
said in part: “I wish all of you could have 
attended the meeting in New York of the 
World Alliance for Friendship through 
the Churches. I wish especially that all 
of you could have heard the address of 
Secretary Kellogg. With full respect for 
President Coolidge, I want to say that 
the greatest address on Armistice Day was 
given by the Secretary of State. If you had 
heard it you all would have gone home de- 
termined to do everything in your power 
to insure the ratification of the Kellogg 
pact. The Secretary of State showed us 
clearly that the pact carries no sanctions 
that are distasteful to the American people. 
Another important thing brought out at 
the conference was that if this pact is 
ratified then for the first time in history 
war will become illegal. Peace will be 
the law. That is an entirely new situa- 
tion. 

“Dr. Norwood of London brought this 
out very effectively. He spoke five times 
before the meetings and thrilled all of us. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton made a great ad- 
dress in which he characterized war as or- 
ganized lunacy. Another thing strongly 
emphasized was that if the pact is ratified 
national honor henceforth will be involved 
on the side of peace. Heretofore it has 
been on the side of war. Had the peace 
leaders of Austria in 1914 been able to go to 
the militarists and say: ‘You are sacrificing 
our national honor by forcing a war on 
Servia,’ the probability of that war would 
have been greatly lessened. At the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Policy Association in 
New York the other day it was brought 
out that once this pact is signed, freedom 
of the seas will be automatically estab- 
lished by it. I wish to remind you minis- 
ters that even if the pact is signed no great 
progress will be made unless all the moral 
forces of every country co-operate with 
government organizations working for 
peace.”’ 

Dr. Emmons closed by urging all the 
ministers to do everything in their power 


to secure the ratification of the Kellogg 
pact. He paid a high tribute to the news- 
papers for their campaign to bring this 
about before Christmas. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, 
who was called upon, said: ‘“The Kellogg 
pact puts not only the forces of national 
honor but the emotions of patriotism on 
the side of peace. It eliminates the seem- 
ing conflict between national and inter- 
national fellowship. It makes it possible 
to put all the powerful and sacred loves of 
country and homeland for every people 
behind world peace. Moses and Reed no 
longer speak for any considerable number 
of their fellow countrymen. In demanding 
reservations they are lonely voices crying 
in a vast and unresponsive wilderness. 
At the time of the discussion of the League 
of Nations the sentiment of the country 
was back of reservations. Now the senti- 
ment of the country is against reserva- 
tions. The worst thing that can happen 
would be to load down the discussion of 
the Kellogg pact with the unrelated ques- 
tion of the naval bill. For a long time 
yet the country has to have ships. The 
number proposed in this naval bill is not 
a great number compared with the original 
bill. In my mind it makes no great 
difference whether the naval bill goes 
through first. You must remember the 
parliamentary situation. The naval bill 
is unfinished business and has the right of 
way. Not because I am especially in- 
terested in the naval bill, but because I 
am interested in ratifying the Kellogg 
pact, I would say ‘Pass the naval bill to- 
night if possible and get it out of the way 
and then ratify the Kellogg pact.’ ”’ 

The committee—Miss Pilz of Universal- 
ist Headquarters, Mr. Kapp and Mr. 
MelIntire—served a delightful luncheon. 
The ladies of the Roblin Guild, Mrs. 
Leavitt, Mrs. Lowe, and Mrs. Tull, again 
assisted the committee, making the bur- 
den easy. Announcement was made 
that very distinguished outside speakers 
had been secured for January. 

It was announced that no meeting would 
be held on Dec. 24. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING AT MEDFORD 


The writer has been to all the meetings 
of the Women’s Missionary Society for 
a long time, and each time she thinks that 
the last one was better than the one be- 
fore. Certainly they are all very well 
worth while, giving the day to what is a 
real feast, mentally, spiritually and so- 
cially. 

Who could listen to a story of the life 
and experiences of Dr. Mary F. Cushman 
(from Olicheso, Africa) without being 
stirred to the depths of her soul? Who 
could listen to Mrs. William Hartshorn 
without being thrilled with the desire to 
visit the Holy Land at any time, but more 
especially at Christmas? Who of those 
who heard Miss Kirk give interesting 
‘news items’’ regarding the things that 
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our own organization, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, is doing, 
did not go home with the determina- 
tion to enter more completely into the plans 
of the parent body? 

Then there were the soloists, who ren- 
dered such inspiring music. 

The dialogue and the monologue were 
both designed to carry a real lesson to 
every one listening, and I am sure that we 
all felt that it did. 

Finally, there was the unique luncheon. 
Did you ever hear of a ‘Thumb and 
Finger’? luncheon? It was fine, and is 
sure to be copied by many for our Mission 
Circles. 

It is my desire to go to the next meeting, 
which I understand is to be at the First 
Church, Somerville, Jan. 24, and I ad- 
vise all of you who can possibiy do so to 
attend this and all of the others during the 
season. 

One Who Was There. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF MR. STONE 


The ordination of Rey. Orin Abbott 
Stone to the Christian ministry and his 
installation as minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Monson, Mass., took 
place Dec. 16. Rev. Max A. Kapp de- 
livered the invocation, after which the 
congregation sang James Russell Lowell’s 
hymn beginning: ‘‘Once to every man 
and nation comes the moment to decide.”’ 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Boston 
read the scripture lesson, after which the 
ordination sermon was preached by Rey. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of Worces- 
ter. It was based on the 53d chapter, the 
10th verse, of Isaiah. At the very be- 
ginning of his sermon he pointed out that 
the candidate was starting his ministry in 
a season of particular significance to the 
Christian Church—namely, the Advent 
season. He charged the candidate to be 
something more than a mere preacher, to 
be a servant to his charge, to walk in the 
footsteps of the Christ, to be a servant to 
God, and that he might ever be mindful 
that his ministry would be one of love and 
of service. He laid particular emphasis 
on the fact that Mr. Stone could not take 
the place at any time of Dr. Penniman, 
that it was his particular task to make his 
own place in the community. | 

Rev. Frederick A. Mooney, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, of Palmer, 
made the address to the candidate. Mr. 
Mooney, who for many years has been 
connected with a large industrial organiza- 
tion and who came into daily contact 
with sales executives and merchandise 
managers, based his address upon the 
thought that a minister is primarily a 
salesman for God. He said that business 
executives were always studying and de- 
vising ways and means of selling the 
company’s products. They gave their 
time and thought without stint to the ser- 
vice in which they were engaged. ‘‘Cer- 

(Continued on page 1662) 
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Reading the Bible, 69. 

Rebirth of Loyalty to Our Church, A, 740. 
Red Cross Roll Call, The, 1219. 

Religion of a College Girl, The, 899. 
Religion of Thrust and Cut, The, 292. 
Resignation of Dr. Lowe, The, 1128. 
“Reverend Smith” Pops Up, 261. 


Second Tomlinson Letter, The, 258. 

Self Revelation, 1317. 

Selling Books in Boston, 164. 

Sending Children Out of Hot Cities, 1028. 

Several Kinds of Atheists, 773. : 

Shall It Be Hoover or Smith? 836. 

Shall Universalists Dismiss Their Editor? 
708. 

Shall Universalists Send Delegates to 
India? 580. . 

“She Hath Done What She Could,” 933. 

Shifting Over to a New Planet, 1156. 

Shipment of Stone for the Church, 485. 

Shocking Last Minute Telegram, 931. 

Shoddy, 485. 

Should Die, Sane or Insane, 227. 

Should Kresge Be Dropped? 229. 

Should Liberals Be Come-Outers? 483. 

Should Never Be Debated, 516. 

Should Such a Faith Offend? 964. 

Signal Gun, A, 1477. 

Signing the Kellogg Treaties, 1092. 

Slashing of Naval Estimates, The, 292. 

Small Man Tries to Get Even, A, 1156. 

Solemn but Funny, 709. 

Some of the Better Things in Japan, 1443. 

Soon or Late Irresistible, 1605. : 

Soul That Sinneth It Shall Die, The, 1637. 

South, The, 324. - 

Southern Number, The, 325. 

Speight at His Best, 1508. 

Spirit of Bishop Slattery, The, 675. 

Springfield Merger, The, 867. 

Star Chamber and Liberty, The, 803. 

State Superintendent on Dr. Taylor, The, 
677. 

Statistics, 1380. 

Statistics of the Congregational Churches, 
1060. 

Steadying Hand, The, 1061. 

Study of Prejudice, A, 67. 


Tainted Money, 196. 

Ten Years After, 1411. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1475. 

These Times for Universalists, 771. 

Think Straight on This Religious Issue, 
1253. 

Thinking in Continents and in Countries, 
100. 

“This One Thing More,’’ 932. 

Threatened Split Never Came, 901. 

Three Objectives for Lent, 197. 

Three Surfmen Die, 356. 

To Honor Dr. Hervey, 1252. 

To Use the Charles River Basin, 1092. 

Treasurer of the Revolution, The, 803. 

True Temple of Patriotism, The, 866. 

Twentieth Century Mayfiower, The, 741. 

Twenty-five Years at Franklin Square 
House, 5. 

Two High Privileges, 1815. 

Two Kinds of Liberals, 1604. 

Two Pictures, 3. 
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Unemployment, 452, 484. 

Unitarians Growing in Number, 1445. 

Universalism and the Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary, 1636. 

Universalist Statistics, 1443. 

Up in the Highties Now, 643. 


Van Tyne on the American Revolution, 
228. 


Wee Frees of Scotland, The, 900. 

We Have Arrived, 229. 

Welcome to Prof. Angus Hector MacLean, 
996. 

We Must Not Miss the Now, 35. 

We Support Dr. Atwood, 325. 

What About the Miracles? 227. 

What a River Did in a Night, 1285. 

What Is Bigotry? 1283. 

What Is Happening in the Mission Field, 
1636. 

What Is That Something? 772. 


* What We Do with Our Leisure, 325. 


When the Mighty Mississippi Made Them 
Move, 1382. 

Where Is My Leader? 965. 

Whippen on Perkins, 1251. 

Who Are the Universalists? 323. 

Why Not Let It Alone? 1316. 

Why Should It Be Thought Strange? 67. 

Why We Are Backing Kobe, 356. 

William Allen White on the Book, 1573. 

Word about Dr. Conklin, A, 1188. 

Word Christian, The, 419. 

Word to Standing Committees and Others, 
A, 291. 

Word Universalist, The, 548. 


You Must Say Stop, 1637. 
Zion’s Herald Dinner, The, 3. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Abraham Lincoln on National Defense, 
John Wright Buckham, 1361. 

Adventure in Evangelism, An, Caroline 
A. Henderson, 650. 

Adventure of Dying, The, 401. 

After They Had Sung a Parody, Fred 
Smith, 1388. 

After Thirty Years: Reminiscences of a 
Missionary, Clarence E. Rice, 106. 

Albania’s Merry-Go-Round, C. Telford 
Erickson, 1422. 

Alfred E. Smith, Mack Taylor, 1353. 

American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion, The, James Myers, 1583. 

Annual Pilgrimage, The, Sarah A. Porter, 
1235. 

Another Chapter of the Ferry Beach 
Story, A. Gertrude Earle, 1105. 

Are We Christians? John Clarence Petrie, 
1326. 

As Others/See Us, Harrison Collins, 232. 

Authority, Charles P. Hall, 878. 

Automobile Caravan to the South, An, 
Fred C. Leining, 786. 


Beginnings at the Second Society in 
Boston, The, 1457. 

Best Defense, The, H. E. Benton, 109. 

Bible, The, A. Maude Royden, 327, 369. 

Big Navy and the Church Press, 177, 209. 

Brave to Go Forward, Fred Smith, 20. 
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British Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, The, C. J. Street, 1068. 

By the Brook (poem), Bertha Gerneaux 
Woods, 1473. 


Campaign Revitalizes the Church, W. H. 
Skeels, 593. 

Can Catholics Be Patriots? John Clarence 
Petrie, 777. 

Centenary of the Brahmo Somaj, The, 
J. T. Sunderland, 1329. 

Charles Rockwell Tenney, F. O. Hall, 

fis. : 

Christian Church, The, Alva Martin Kerr, 
975. 

Christian Humanism, 
Speight, 685. 

Christianity and Western Civilization, 
Kenneth D. Miller, 77. 

Church and Labor Talk Things Over, The, 
Hubert C. Herring, 50. 

Church and Young People, The, Jessie 
M. Dowlin, 712. 

Church Four Square, A, N. A. McCune, 
754. 

Church Press Club, The, 9. 

Colombia, Conservative and Prosperous, 
John R. Scotford, 977. 

Colored Church with a Social Program, A, 
James Myers, 1324. 

Coming of Lent, Why Pray? The, James 
M. Yard, 142. 

Common Purpose, A, Vincent E. Tom- 
linson, 1227. 

Conference of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches, 1222. 

Credo of a Modern Mind—Death and 
Deliverance, L. Griswold Williams, 398. 

Cruising with the Editor, in New Hamp- 
shire, Harold Marshall, 1582. 

Cruising with the Editor, in Vermont, 
Florence I. Adams, 1582. 

Cruisings Casual and Carefree, see Jo- 
hannes. 


Harold E. B. 


De Benneville, Dr. George, Edwin C. 
Sweetser, 909. 

Department of Peace, A, Herbert E. 
Benton, 1293. 

Desert Pilgrimage, A, Helen Henry, 422, 

- 463, 490. 

Determination of Relative Values, John 
A. Cousens, 1232. 

Devotional Topics of the Y. P. C. U., 
1928-1929, 1075. 

Dilemma of Liberalism, The, John W. 
Day, 1389. 

Do Denominations Hinder -or Help? 
John Haynes Holmes, 1135. 

Dogs, Burris Jenkins, 1007. 

Do Protestants Need a Confessional? 
John Clarence Petrie, 720. — 

‘Dr. Brown on the Big Navy, 498. 

Dr. Fosdick in Boston, 653. 

Dr. Huntley’s Review of Fifteen Years, 
942. 

Dr. Le Grand Powers, 846. 

‘Dr. Wendte’s Remarkable Autobiography, 
J. T. Sunderland, 297. 

Dual Fellowship, 1231. 

Dual Ordination, Wm. E. Gilroy, 1035. 
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Elmwood Community Vacation Church 
School, Fred C. Carr, 1026. 

Emmaus (poem), Bertha Gerneaux Woods, 
449, 

Essentials of Christian Faith, George A. 
Gordon, 969. 

Essential Spirituality of 
Boynton Merrill, 880. 
Europe of 1928, The, Sherwood Eddy, 

1297. 
Evangelistic Note in Universalism, The, 
Frank Durward Adams, 678. 
Experiment in Social Integrations, James 
Myers, 1453. 


Father Clayton Memorial, A. G. Strain, 
1474. 

Federal Council at Rochester, The, Har- 
old Marshall, 1615. 

Five Principles of Universalism, Geo. A. 
Gay, 619. 

Ford Hall Forum’s Twenty Years, Rolfe 
Cobleigh, 586. 

Freedom of the 
Rheiner, 904. 

Free Speech? 482. 

Fullness of Life, George A. Gay, 1228. 

Funeral of Dr. Walker, The, 1005. 


Gateway to Faith, The, Sheldon Shepard, 
523. 

General Richard Gridley, Charles Conk- 
lin, 874. 

George Ferdinand Fortier, 623. 

Gift-Bringers to God, Elbert W. Whippen, 
488. 

Glastonbury — the English Jerusalem, 
Maude B. Foster, 1196. 

Glimpse of the World Alliance Congress 
in New York, Herbert E. Benton, 1482. 

God of Things as They Are, The, George 
C. Felch, 966. 

Good Samaritan, The, 
Stafford, 366. 

Gospel According to Riley, The, Frank 
D. Adams, 1414. 

Grandmothers, Mary Page Shaw, 1398. 

Great Book, A, Libbie Miller Travers, 110. 

Great Citizen of the North Country, A, 
205. 

Great Start in Boston, A, 1579. 

Herbert Hoover, Will Irwin, 1318. 

Here and There in Germany, Clarence E, 
Rice, 1170. 

Historic Genius of the Universalist Church, 
The, Frederic W. Perkins, 1254. 

History of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, James E. Philoon, 1448, 1487, 
1515, 1548, 1577, 1617. 

Holmes Review of the Hibben Book, The, 
48. 

House of the Seer, The, E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, 12. 

How Dr. Mott Feels, 1109. 

How to Travel Cheaply in Europe, 
Arthur Wilder Grose, 930. 

Hymn of Tolerance, A (poem), Clara E. 
Putnam, 469. 


Idlewild Fellowship, The, Lorenzo Dow 
Case, 557. 

“Tf Any Man Thirst,’’ Wm. P. F. Ferguson, 
136. 


Man, The, 


Church, Conard B. 


Russell Henry 
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Immortal Dreamer, The, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, 1456. 

Impressions of the Camp Hill Institute, 
John Clarence Petrie, 877. 

Impressions of the Southern Unitarian 
Conference, John Clarence Petrie, 563. 

Incarnation, The, John Clarence Petrie, 
1608. 

Individualism and Democracy, 
Whitaker, 1481. 

Infallible Bible—Modern View. The, Bur- 
ris Jenkins, 330. 

Inhibiting the Spirit,“ John Clarence 
Petrie, 1484. 

In Japan: The Grace of Accepting, H. M. 
Cary, 210. 

Is It Necessary to Be Proud? 
Whippen, 105. 

Is Life Worth Living? 
Cole, 881. 

Is the Universalist Church an Absurd 
Thing? Frederick W. Betts, 1137. 

It Is Written Again, Robert Whitaker, 591. 

I Wonder, by a Congregational Minister, 
723. : 


Robert 


Elbert W. 


John Leonard 


Japan and the Missionaries: Two Views; 
John Day, H. M. Cary, 558. 

Judas Iscariot at the Bar, H. F. Fister, 778. 

Judgment, B. B. Tout, 335. 


Kansas Wheat Fields, The, James Hough- 
ton, 978. 

Keep Facts in View, Margaret C. Robin- 
son, 363. 

“Keep Possibility in View,” 
Hall, 138. 

Kobe College—A Project in Co-operation, 
Frank A. Lombard, 372. 


Dorothy 


Labor Sunday Message, 1012. 

Laid Off, Anne W. Armstrong, 1139. 

Last Impressions, Maude B. Foster, 1294. 

Layman Speaks, A, 271. 

Letter from the Socialist Candidate for 
President, Norman Thomas, 1364. 

Liberal Religion in the South, George A. 
Gay, 459. 

Light Enough (poem), Sheldon Shepard, 
524, 

Light on the Situation in Japan, A. L. 
Warnshuis, 52. 

Listening to the Good Voice, John Clar- 
ence Lee, 883. 

Little Giffen of Tennessee (poem), Fran- 
cis O. Ticknor, 654. 

Little Trip to the Home of John Bunyan, 
A, Frank D. Adams, 1286. 

Logie of a Defensivist, The, Florence I. 
Adams, 584. 

London Letter, Rennie Smith, M. P., 1327, 
1456, 1619. 

Look Out Below, Wm. Mitchell, 529. 

Lower Wabash Association, The, James 
Houghton, 1198. 


Major Emphasis in Editorial Policy 
To-day, The, John van Schaick, Jr., 784. 

Man Jesus, The, H. C. Ledyard, 1518. 

Master’s Way, The (poem), Clifford W. 
Collins, 1202. 

Maude Royden on Companionate Mar- 
riage, 49. 
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Mayflower Still Is Sailing On, The, 
Oliver Huckel, 1574. 
Meeting the Multitudes, Theodore Ains- 


worth Greene, 1158. 


Michelangelo’s ‘“‘Creation of Adam”’ 
(poem), Mabel Hill, 817. 
Minister Goes a-Mining, A, John D. 


Brush, 1295. 
Ministry and the Church in a Changing 
World, Frederick W. Raymond, 42. 
Ministry of the Christmas Tide, A, An- 
gelica L. Safford, 1643. 

Mission of the Liberal Church, Henry C. 
Ledyard, 75. 

Miss Royden in Boston, 72. 

Modernist’s Criticism of Modernism, A, 
Wm. Henry Spence, 1258, 1290. 

Morality of Our Brute Kindred, Ernest 
Dodge, 525. 

Motive of Bunyan’s Allegory, A, Harold 
E. B. Speight, 1359. 

Mystery of the Great Truth, The, Geo. 
Cross Baner, 170. 


Near East Relief, George E. Huntley, 
Charles Conklin, 108. 

Need We Fear? Henry N. Dodge, 81. 

New Chapter of Universalist History, A, 
618. 

Newest Orthodoxy, Harold Marshall, 1421. 

New Life of Lincoln, The, H. E. B. 
Speight, 1640. 

New Lombard, A, 400. 

New Lombard and the New President, 
The, 433. 

New Lombard, The, C. W. Reese, 1073. 

New Motives—Another View, The, El- 
bert W. Whippen, 1260. 

New Motives to Denominational Loyalty, 
The, Frederic W. Perkins, 808. 

‘“Newness,’’ John Leonard Cole, 168. 

New Superintendent for New York, 1552. 

New Tide in China, The, J. M. Yard, 40. 

New Worker in Korea, The, H. M. Cary, 
594. 

Non-Enforcement and Local Option, By- 
ron A. Mead, 1110. 


Old Faith and the New Science, The, 
Geo. E. Huntley, 236. 

On a Pilgramage We Go, Mary Grace 
Canfield, 1165. 

On the Trail of ‘‘Yanqui Imperialismo,”’ 
John R. Scotford, 1386. 

Opening Service for a Meeting Concerned 
with Our Social Duty, Harold E. B, 
Speight, 1236. 

Our Naval Building Program, Herbert E. 
Benton, 52. 

Our Prayers Together, see Earle, A. Ger- 
trude. 


Parable, The (poem), Bertha Gerneaux 
Woods, 1262. 

“Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists,’’ Florence 
I. Adams, 427. 

Perverted Patriotism, Helen T. Bailie, 870. 

Picture-Teaching, Lyman Abbott, 432. 

Pilgrimage Sunday in Langdon, N. H., 
Grace Thompson, 1234. 

Pilgrimage to a Mount of Vision, A, 
Mary Grace Canfield, 332. 

Pious Pilgrimage, A, Hannah Powell, 337. 
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Prayer Book Crisis in Great Britain, | 


The, Albert D. Belden, 1000. 

Prayer or Auto-Suggestion? John Clar- 
ence Petrie, 397. 

Preachers Look at Coal, Winifred L. 
Chappell, 844. 
Premier Dramatic Poem of the Bible, The, 
Anderas Dummkopf, 655. 
Preserving Our Inheritance, 
Bradley, 1193. 

Presidency of the G. S.S. A., The, Stanley 
Manning, 1130. 

Presidential Politics, Personalities and 
Principles, F. W. Betts, 1108. 

Priest Becomes a Prophet, A, Harold E. 
B. Speight, 172. 

Problem of Christian Unity, The, Marion 
D. Shutter, 1166. 

Problems of the Small Sunday School, A. 
Gertrude Earle, 592, 622, 652, 686, 722. 

Professor Ward on Faith, 98. 

Progress of Religious Thought in the 
United States, Geo. A. Gay, 1102. 

Prohibition Under Fire, John R. Scot- 
ford, 392. 

Protestant Peril, The, 496. 

Psychology and Prayer, Maude Royden, 
174. 

P. T. Barnum, the Universalist, Harvey 
W. Root, 200. 


Ray of Hope in Windy Weather, A (poem), 
Mabel Hill, 455. 

Reality and Religious Education, John 
Smith Lowe, 1036. 

Reality of God, The, H. E. B. Speight, 1163. 

Reason the Bible Divides Us, The, Chas. 
E. Jefferson, 334. 

Recent Tendencies in Religious Thought, 
Geo. A. Gay, 102. 

Religion and a Recreated Society, Russell 
H. Stafford, 456. 

Religion of Henry David Thoreau, Harry 
Elmore Hurd, 1066, 1099. 

Religion of the President and the Spirit 
of America, The, Stephen S. Wise, 812. 

Religious Books, Arthur M. Ellis, 302. 

Religious Books Worth Knowing, 274. 

Religious Issue in Our Political Precedure, 
Chas. E. Petty, 1390. 

River of the Water of Life, The, Richard 
Roberts, 1094. 

Romance of Another Pioneer, Joseph 
Henry Crooker, 454, 494, 520, 552, 587, 
616, 648, 681, 715, 750, 781, 911, 973, 
1072, 1103, 1168. 

Rose, A, Hugh Stevenson Tigner, 1288. 

Rough Road to Freedom, The, Harry F. 
Shook, 424. 

Rufus Jones in Boston, 556. 


Sand Grouse, the Camel and a Child’s 
Hand, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 1451. 

Santa Paula Disaster, The, Frank L. 
Masseck, 426. 

Scandal in the Garden, A, Frank D. 
Adams, 262. 

Science and Modern Humanism, Ernest 
William Barnes, 906. 

Seeing Them Through, 527. 

Send Us a Young Man, A. W. Grose, 51. 

Session of the American Academy, The, 
H. E. Benton, 744. 
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Sex Problems and Religious Education, 
Thomas W. Galloway, 112. 
Shall We Protect the Sabbath Day by 


Law? Norman D. Fletcher, 1384. 
Shall America Go Back? Samuel W. 
Purvis, 467. 


Shepherds Return, The, Harold E. B. 
Speight, 1606. 

Shizuoka Christmas, Clifford R. Stetson, 
179. 

Simmerings from the South, George A. 
Gay, 1058. 

Snow Parish and a Back Street, A, F. C. 
Hoggarth, 1039. 

Some Adventures in Spiritual Under- 
standing, John R. Scotford, 1064. 

Some Misconceptions of Christian Unity, 
V. E. Tomlinson, 621. 

Some Universalities for Universalists to 
Ponder, 19. 

Somethin’ Like, a One-Act Play, Sheldon 
Shepard, 625. 

Soul’s Sincere Desire, The, John Clarence 
Petrie, 1037. 

South America Awaits a Prophet, John 
R. Seotford, 1551. 

South’s Challenge to Religious Liberalism, 
The, James C. Coleman, 367. 

St. Lawrence University Commencement, 
816. 

St. Lawrence University 
Hervey, 1392. 

Straining Soul, 
Shepard, 969. 

Suggestion for a United Church, A, 
Harry W. Kimball, 1485. 

Sundays in England, C. E. Rice, 1614. 


Honors Dr. 


The (poem), Sheldon 


Teaching Religion in an Age of Science, 
Norman D. Fletcher, 1321. 

Temperance vs. Prohibition, A Univer- 
salist Minister, 1011. 

Tenney Memorial Tablet, The, 752. 

That Failure and Farce in America, John 
R. Mott, 1009. 

That the Blind May See, Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, 1546. 

Theological Pilgrimage to the South, A, 
Daniel Evans, 782. 

Three Links, The, A. B. Hervey, 787. 

Three Steps Off the Earth, Elbert W. 
Whippen, 936. 

Tirana Vocational School in Albania, The, 
1 lilyfile 

To-day Our Destiny, R. K. Marvin, 746. 

Trader Horn’s Theology, Fred Smith, 1001. 

Training for Parenthood, Newell W. 
Edson, 272. 

Trudeau, Edward Livingston, A. Schaeffer, 
digg LCT 

True Christian Freedom, L. P. Jacks, 646. 

True Greatness of Jesus, The, Willard C. 
Selleck, 203. 

Trust God, See All, Nor Be Afraid, Frank 
Oliver Hall, 1350. 

Tufts College Commencement, 815. 

Two Browning Sentiments, James S. 
Stevens, 47. 

Two Candidates, The, 1108. 

Two Conceptions of Spirituality, 689. 

Two Months in the Shinn Country, 
Samuel G. Ayres, 1161. 
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Those Multilateral Treaties, Herbert E. 
Benton, 1048. 


Unitarian Anniversary Week, 687. 
Unitarian Ministers Institute at Deer- 
field, The, George L. Thompson, 1199. 
Unitarians and a Catholic Priest, Thos. 

‘H. Billings, 1223. 


Universalism and Democracy, Robert 
Whitaker, 1070. 
Universalism and Incarnation, Robert 


Whitaker, 1609. 
Universalism and Unitarianism—An Out- 
side View, Robert Whitaker, 840. 
Universality, Robert Whitaker, 1398. 
Universal Religious Peace Conference at 
Geneva, Frank O. Hall, 1263. 
Unturned Cake, The, F. D. Adams, 1032. 
Unusual Features of the Japan Mission 
Meeting, Sherwood F. Moran, 1186. 
Unusual Sojourn Among Familiar Scenes, 
An, James Houghton, 16. 


Wanted: A Technique for Universalism, 
Sheldon Shepard, 1192. 

Was Abraham Lincoln a Universalist? 
Harold Marshall, 144. 

Week That Makes History for 
Churches, A, 1126. 

We Still Need God, H. E. Benton, 360. 

What Are the Facts? Dorothy Hall, 365. 

What a Preacher Thinks About on Broad- 
way, John Leonard Cole, 1040. 

What Christ Means to Me, John Clarence 
Petrie, 326. 

What Is Religious Education? 
Murray Atwood, 717. 

What Universalists Believe, 1043. 

What We Saw at Murray Grove Institute, 
A. Gertrude Earle, 1197. 

Where the Shoe Pinches, H. H. Niles, 748. 

Who Came? An Advent Meditation, 
Frederic W. Perkins, 1513. 

Who Is My Neighbor? B. B. Hersey, 838. 

Who Wants to Be a Christian? Howard 
Davis Spoerl, 1423. 


Our 
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Who Wouldn’t Be a Christian? Geo. A. 
Gay, 1642. 

Why Does the Church Stand? Charles 
R. Joy, 208. 


Why I Am a Democrat, Owen D. Young, 
1362. 

Why I Shall Vote Against Smith, Wm. E. 
Sweet, 1363. 

Why Not Be Proud? George A. Gay, 239. 

Work of Henry Murphy in the Near East, 
The, Emily Nott Ober, 589. 

Workers Testify, The (Southern Number), 
James Houghton, Francis B. Bishop, 
Stanard Dow Butler, Hannah Jewett 
Powell, Clinton Lee Scott, 339. 

World Alliance Message, 1553. 

Worth of Character, C. W. Collins, 299. 


Year with a Nature Lover, A, see Talbot. 
Young People and Their Fresh Air Work, 
R. Stanley McConnell, 1042. 
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Jok: Moral Hero, Religious Egoist and 
Mystic, James McKetchnie, 117. 

John Bunyan: A Book for Boys and Girls, 
edited by E. S. Buchanan, 1337. 

John Martin’s Big Book, No. 12, 1336. 

Junior Church, The, Homer J. Councilor, 
5OTe 


Law or War, Lucia Ames Mead, 1623 

Let Freedom Ring, Arthur Garfield Hays, 
643. 

Life and I, Gamaliel Bradford, 1017. 

Life and Writings of John Bunyan, Har- 
old E. B. Speight, 1508. 4 

Life of Prayer in a World of Science, The, 
Wm. Adams Brown, 311. 

Life of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, The, 
Vol. 1, Suresh Chunder Bose, 1400. 

Little Heiskill, Isabelle Hurlburt, 1336. 

Living Bible, The, Bolton Hall, 472. 

Living with Our Children, Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, 1558. 

Lord’s Minstrel, The, Caroline M. Dun- 
can Jones, 1336. 
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Madness of War, The, Harold S. Brewster, 
1623. 

Magic Gold, Marion F. Lansing, 1527. 

Man and His God, Prescott F. Jernegan, 
1017. 

Man and the Supernatural, Evelyn Un- 
derhill, 631. 

Manual of Christian Beliefs, A, Edwin 
Lewis, 25. 

Manual of New Testament Theology, 
Andrew C. Zenos, 184. 

Maryknoll Mission Letters, Vol. 2, 184. 

Master, The, Walter Russell Bowie, 1558. 

Mental Phases in a Spiritual Biography, 
George Preston Mains, 533. 

Mexican Question, The, William English 
Walling, 1208. 

Mexico Before the World, 759. 

Ministerial Practises, Cleland Boyd Mc- 
Afee, 950. 

Misbehaviorists, The, Harvey Wickham, 
1021. 

Modern Religious Drama, 
man, 1540. 

Modern Worship, Von Ogden Vogt, 215. 

Morals in Review, A. K. Rogers, 184. 

More Essays on Religion, Arthur Clutton- 
Brock, 1017. 

More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their 
Teens, Margaret D. Eggleston, 501. 

Motives of Men, Geo. A. Coe, 1464. 


Nature of Deity, The, J. E. Turner, 1017. 

New Africa, The, Donald Fraser, 636. 

New Day in Housing, The, Lewis H. Pink, 
1648. 

New England Clergy and the American 
Revolution, Alice M. Baldwin, 406. 
New Englander in Japan, A, Evarts B. 

Greene, 558. 
New Leaven, The, Stanwood Cobb, 697. 
Newman on the Psychology of Faith, 
Sylvester P. Juergens, 1369. 
New Reformation, The, Michael Pupin, 
245. 
New Quest, The, Rufus M. Jones, 1623. 
Next Age of Man, The, A. E. Wiggam, 343. 
No. 6 Joy Street, Various Authors, 1336. 
Novels of Winston Churchill, The, 697. 


Occupied Haiti, Emily Green Balch, 1114. 

Old Faith and the New Knowledge, James 
H. Snowden, 1273. 

Our Slumbering World, Edmund Noble, 
1648. 
Old Testament Stories, E. O. Grover, 25. 
Old Time Church Drama Adapted, Phil- 
lips E. Osgood, 376. Ai! 
Once There Was a Prince, Aldis Dunbar, 
1531. 

Other Arabian Nights, H. I. Katibah, 1337. 

Our Debt to Greece—Our Hellenic Heri- 
tage, H. R. James, 1208. 

Our Times, Mark Sullivan, 36. 

Our Ultimate Authority, M. William 
Greenwood, 1370. 


Parables of Jesus, The, Elbert Russell, 
1370. 

Path to God, The, Albion Fellows, 1496. 

Peloubet’s Selected Notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, Amos 
R. Wells, 1572. 


Fred East- 


Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, J. B. 
Hunley, 631. 

Pilgrimage of Buddhism, The, James Bis- 
sett Pratt, 1590. 

Philosophy of Religion, 
MacCarthy, 1176. 

Political Ideas of the Greeks, The, John 
S. Myers, 117. 

Pomona, Basil de Selincourt, 791. 

Practical Poultry Farming, K. M. Hurd, 
1017. 

Prayers, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 278. 

Prayers, Samuel McChord Crothers, 856. 

Preaching Values in the New Transla- 
tions of the New Testament, Halford 
E. Luccock, 1146. 

Present-Day Russia, Ivy Lee, 758. 

Protestantism, Dean W. R. Inge, 1480. 

Protestant Saints, Earl Marlatt, 1648. 

Psychological Care of Infant and Child, 
John B. Watson, 791. 

Psychology Ancient and Modern, Geo. 
S. Brett, 1208. , 

Public Mind, The, Norman Angell, 405. 

Pulpit Mirrors, Edwin H. Byington, 215. 

Putting the Church on a Full Time Basis, 
A. W. Beaver, 604. 


The, Jos. P. 


Quakers, The, A. Neave Brayshaw, 25. 

Query Queer, Jay T. Stocking, 13836. 

Quest of Religion, The, Chas E. Raven, 
1278. 

Quotable Poems, Compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark and Esther A. Gillespie, 
1050. 


Red Cape, The, Rachel M. Varble, 1527. 

Red Rust, Cornelia James Cannon, 533. 

Reformed Church Pulpit, The, Frederick 
K. Stamm, 278. 

Religion and the Commonweal, Herbert 
Maynard Diamond, 1146. 

Religion Coming of Age, Roy Wood Sel- 
lars, 1464. 

Religion of Jesus, The, Walter E. Brundy, 
1496. 

Religion without a Cross, 
Sendell, 758. 

Religion without Revelation, Julian Hux- 
ley, 631. 

Religious Attitude, The, Angus S. Wood- 
burne, 405. 

Religious Development of Adolescents, 
Oscar Kupky, 597. 
Religious Mind, The, 

Sid 

Religious Toleration from Roger Williams 
to Jefferson, Perry Belmont, 662. 

Revaluing Scripture, Frank Eakin, 662. 

Ringing Realities, Oscar L. Joseph, 728. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, G. K. Chester- 
ton, 662. 

Roumania Ten Years After, by a Dputa- 
tion from the American Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities, 
1050. 


Sacred Symbols in Art, 
Goldsmith, 472. 

Sceptical Essays, Bertrand Russell, 1558. 

School Activities and Equipment, Rose B. 
Knox, 87. 

Schoolmastering, Samuel S. Drury, 149. 


A, Martin 


C. K. Mahony, 


Elizabeth E. 


Science and Human Progress, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, 1082. 

Scientific Study of Human Society, Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, 697. 

Shadow of the Iroquois, The, Everett 
McNeil, 1527. 

Shoddy, Dan Brummitt, 485. 

Short History of Western Civilization, A, 
Alan F. Hattersley, 343. 

Short Psychology of Religion, A, G. T. 
Jordan, 405. 

Should Such a Faith Offend, Ernest Wm. 
Barnes, 1527. c 

Sinner Beloved, The, Phillips E. Osgood, 
376. 

Social Philosophy of Wm. Morris, Anna 
A. von Helmholtz Phelan, 533. 

Some Timeless Messages of the Christian 
Faith, Frederick W. Smith, 1176. 

Son of Mother India Answers, A, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, 472. 

Son of Man, The, Emil Ludwig, 986. 

Star Stories for Little Folks, Gertrude 
Chandler Warner, 1336. 

St. David Walks Again, C. Jope-Slade, 
1336. 

Steep Ascent, The, Robert Norwood, 1496. 

Stewardship Stories, Guy L. Morrill, 278. 

Story of St. Christopher, The, John Ains- 
worth, 1337. 

Straight Answers to Life Questions, Dr. 
Copeland Smith, 1465. 

Studies in Early Christianity, edited by 
Shirley J. Case, 728. 

Studies in New Testament Christianity, 
George A. Barton, 758. 

Studies in Recent Aesthetic, Katherine 
Gilbert, 149. 

Studies in the Greek New ‘Testament, 
Richard M. Smith, 1527. 

Stump Farm, The, Hilda Rose, 920. 

Sword of the Vikings, The, Julia D. Adams, 
1836. 

Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect, 
Alfred North Whitehead, 501. 


Talks to Boys in the Chapel at Groton 
School, Sherrard Billings, 1430. 

Technique of Public Worship, The, J. 
Hastie Odgers and Edw. G. Schutz, 
950. 

Think on These Things, Amos R. Wells, 
1623. 

Those Disturbing Miracles, 
Douglas, 533. 

Toward the Light, Mary Fels, 1406. 

Trails and Summits of the Adirondacks, 
Walter Collins O’Kane, 1017. 

Treasure Trove, J. W. G. Ward, 278. 

Trumpeter of Krakow, The, Eric P. 
Kelly, 1564. 

Twelve Modern Apostles 
Creeds, 26. 
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Understanding the Apostles’ Creed, Don- 
ald McFadyen, 311. 

Under the North Star, 
Gladfelter, 1400. 

Uniaue Status of Man, The, H. Weldon 
Carr, 245. 

Unitarians, The, Henry Gow, 1302. 


Waking World, A, Stanley High, 1208. 
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War Debis: An American View, The, 
Philip Dexter and John Hunter Sedg- 
wick, 1302. 3 

War on Modern Science, The, Maynard 
Shipley, 56. 

Way of Sacrifice, Fritz von Unruh, 1050. 

What Next in Home Missions? Wm. R. 
Shriver, 950. 

What Remains of the Old Testament, and 
Other Essays, A. K. Dallas, 662. 

What to Preach, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
855. 

White Man’s Dilemma, The, Nathaniel 
Peifer, 376. 

Whither Mankind, Chas. A. Beard, 1558. 

Windows into Alaska, Gertrude C. War- 
ner, 698. 

Wit and Wisdom of Jesus, The, George 
Wright Buckley, 1870. 

Withered Root, The, Rhys Davies, 533. 

Word of God and the Word of Man, Karl 
Barth, Translated by Douglas Horton, 
1540. 

Wrestle of Religion with Truth, The, 
Henry Nelson Wieman, 184. 

Wayne Wheeler, Dry Boss, Justin Steu- 
art, 1050. 


Your Growing Child, H. 
Bruce, 87. 
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Alden, Charles Andrews, 211. 
Archibald, James, 126. 
Atsatt, Isaiah P., 1374. 


Ballou, Mrs. Lucy Tryphena, 958. 
Barton, Frank E., 1488, 1458. 
Belden, Eugene Seabury, 1534. 
Bowles, Ada C., 541. 

Brennan, Margaret A., 30. 
Brown, Allen, 180, 156. 

Brown, Marshall Adelbert, 1310. 


Calderwood, Franklin Noyes, 862. 
Capers, William T., 12a. 
Carrique, Mrs. Susan S., 574. 
Cawthon, Mrs. L. H., 1022. 
Chapin, Mrs. Lillian L., 158. 
Clark, Frank B., 606. 

Cobb, Mrs. Hannah D., 222. 
Colby, Francelia, 126. 

Crocker, Miss Arline, 958. 
Crosskill, Nelson, 1214. 


Deemer, Edward S., 798. 
Dow, Mrs. John E., 190. 


Eaton, James Murray, 542 
Evarts, Frank A., 1597. 
Farrior, Miss Lucy, 734. 
Ferris, Miss Julia C., 638. 
Filkins, Mrs. Delina, 1629. 
Floyd, Raleigh, 702. 

Fortier, George F., 605, 612, 623. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Cornelia, 510. 
Gibbs, Julian Everett, 1629. 
Gold, Charles, 926. 

Griffith, Albert W., 1470. 


Hempel, Mrs. Emily Becker, 894. 
Hemstreet, Marcus C., 638. 
Hertzler, Mrs. S. L., 606. 
Horton, Joseph B., 113. 

Huntley, Ezra B., 126. 


Illman, Thomas W., 605, 637. 


Kelley, Charles Arvin, 1246. 
King, Galusha A., 30. 

Kirk, S. Thomas, 414. 
Knight, Mrs. S. S., 318. 


Land, John T., 126. 

Leach, Walter B., 382. 
Levey, Mrs. George H., 1054. 
Lobdell, Mrs. Amelia K., 862. 
Lowry, Albert C., 734. 
Lyman, Wm. R., 1488. 


MacDonald, Judge George H., 1054. 
Margegraf, Mrs. E. E., 958. 
McCollester, Mrs. Lee 8., 445, 478. 
McCrillis, Mrs. Emma S., 1278. 


Noel, Mrs. Fay Galbreath, 926. 


Perks, Mrs. Wm., 190. 
Perry, George Wm., 434, 605. 
Phillips, Miss Sarah M., 638. 


Read, Mrs. Josephine, 1488. 
Ripley, Mrs. Ella, 126. 
Royce, Mrs. James B., 1310. 


Sanders, Mrs. Celeste A., 414. 
Sanders, Mrs. Louise M., 62. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Ella H., 62. 
Scott, Miss Ruth E., 702. 
Seagraves, Mrs. Clara C., 702. 
Slate, Mrs. Mary, 606. 

Smith, Hiram Worcester, 189. 
Smith, Mrs. Marion A., 1406. 
Soule, Mrs. G. B. M., 1534. 
Spaulding, Victoria F. F., 1054. 
Spinney, Benjamin, 862. 
Swasey, John P., 764. 


Taylor, Henry B., 706. 
Tenney, Charles Rockwell, 79. 
Tilden, Joseph Mayo, 273, 301. 
Tillinghast, Alan Ray, 1629. 


Vaughan, Mrs. Martha Throop, 382. 


Wadsworth, John, 926. 

West, Miss Margaret A., 1566. 
Whipple, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 190. 
White, Albert C., 254. 

Whitman, Mrs. Adelaide Brewer, 1214. 
Wilgus, Dr. Albert, 669. 

Wilson, Mrs. T. B., 688, 

Wright, Mrs. Ellen, 62. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 
Japan, 310. h. 
Navy, 310. 


Pan-American Conference, 53. 

Peace and War, 23. 

Philippines, 53. 

World Outlook after Ten Years, 1523. 


* * * 


ORDINATION OF MR. STONE 
(Continued from page 1552) 
tainly,’ he said, ‘“‘a minister ought to have 
equal enthusiasm and intelligence. As 
salesmen for God,’’ he went on, “‘we are 
selling an intangible and spiritual line in 
comfort and assurance to the sorrowing, 
faith to those who live in doubt, courage 
to those who face dark hours or carry 
heavy burdens. In a word, it is our job 


to sell those spiritua! qualities of the 
Kingdom of God which are indispensable 
to the building of Christlike character.”’ 

In closing he emphasized the two prim- 
ary functions of the minister: first, preach- 
ing, for which the most careful preparation 
ought to be made, and second, pastoral 
calling, and said: “‘I know that by many 
of our ministers this is considered to be no 
function at all. At least they do not 
function in this capacity. They think 
that pastoral visitation is largely a waste 
of time. But I would like to register my 
opinion that those who feel this way about 
pastoral calling know but little concerning 
the principles of salesmanship. I believe 
that there in a close relationship between 
effective preaching and knowedge of the 
problems of the people in one’s parish. 
And how, pray, can a minister know these 
problems unless he calls upon his parish- 
ioners? Furthermore, I recommend, as a 
sound salesmanship method, immediate 
calling upon newcomers to town or city. 
I speak from experience in saying that 
such action yields excellent results. As 
salesmen for God we owe it to God, to our 
church and to ourselves to study carefully 
the teachings of Christ (the goods we 
have been ordained to sell), never to lose 
touch with the spiritual needs of the people 
(our market), and to give the best we have 
in the performing of the two major func- 
ticns of our salesmanship in the preaching 
of the Gospel and Pastoral Calling.’’ 

Rev. G. W. Penniman, the immediate 
predecessor of Mr. Stone, made the ad- 
dress to the congregation. He emphasized 
these things: 1. Respect your minister. 
2. Co-operate with your minister. 3. Be 
loyal to your minister—he can’t lead 
without your co-operation. 

Said Mr. Greenway afterward: “It was 
splendid. He held the audience from the 
time he started until he closed.” 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, classmate of the 
candidate, performed the act of ordina- 
tion and installation. He delivered a 
beautiful and thoughtful charge in which 
his own close relationship to the candidate 
made him unusually eloquent and effec- 
tive. 

Rey. Mr. Stone pronounced the bene- 


diction. 
* * 


-\FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS Y. P. 


Cc. U. 


To the Christian lxader, iis Editor, and our 


many kind friends in the denomination: 

The Young People’s Christian Union 
of Massachusetts wishes to express its 
gratitude to you all for the support which 
was accorded us last fall when we faced the 
task of overcoming an apparent deficit 
which was facing us. Thanks to you all, 
it did not materialize. 

May your Christmas be a very merry 
one, and may the new year hold nothing 
but prosperity and happiness for each 
and every one of you. 

Edwrd K. Hempel, President. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company 

79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristo] Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery *.°,2,0°« 


OUR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on roo envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda »W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents, 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. JBeautiful illustrations. 50 

* cents. 

Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston 
ing and Marketing at lowest 


BOOK& 


MEADOR PUB. CO., 27A Beach, Bostasy Mass. 


Manuscripts Wanted. 
Good Book Printing, Publish- 


— 


ZION RESHARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day, including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnur Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail 
Catalogue sent on request 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Edikcational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. laude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pal 
’ Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING;SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON} 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy’ 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A’commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for ‘the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
Jaboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


(Copy of a letter received by a life- 
insurance man from a new client.) 

Dear Sir: Sorry I will not except the 
policy which I told you before I did not 
tell you to give such a policy and I dont 
want any policy at the present time, I 
didn’t tell you to pay any money to the 
Company and I haven’t got nothing to do 
with them so please do not anoy me any 
more with policys I can’t do nothing for 
you now I am telling for the last time I 
dont want no policy and I havent got 
nothing to do with the Company I didnt 
ask you for no policy so please do not 
anoy. 

Sincerely your 
Mr. Horowitz. 

P. S.—I didn’t tell you to write me a 
$3,000 dollar policy so now I dont want 
any other policys and you didnt ask me 
you should pay for the policy and you 
didnt ask me if I will except the policy so 
now it is your hard luck, I never heard of 
an man he should pay for a policy before 
the vlient wants to except it so you cant 
tell n 2 any different so do what ever you 
want \ do not want the policy.—Schenec- 
tidy Uizion Star. 

* * 

Cohen and Isaacs, merchants, were 
rivals. During Health Week Cohen felt 
he had silenced his rival in advertising. 
Harly on Monday morning he displayed 
a sign bearing the Latin inscription: 

MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 

(‘‘A healthy mind in a healthy body’’) 

But he had underestimated Isaacs. For 
in less than three hours the front of Isaac’s 
shop was graced with a sign bearing these 
words: 

MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO— 
AND WOMEN’S, TOO. 
—Epworth Herald. 
* * 
A 
FREE PIANO 
LESSON 
to 
Pupils Over 85 
when accompanied by 
parents. 
—Ad in an East Moline (Ill.) paper. 
* * 


With him on the hunting trip were his 
brothers, Leigh and Dan of Hornell, the 
former having the good luck to bring down 
a 10-point buck weighing about 200 pounds 
and his brother Ben of Owego.—Oneonta 
(N. Y.) paper. 

ok * 

‘‘Where’s your car?’’ 

“T turned it in as a first payment ona 
turkey.’’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 

* * 


Edward Strickenborg was shot through 
the head and probably wounded.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

* * 

Dead Man Under Influence of Whiskey 

Attacked Brother.—Elberton Ga.) paper. 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 
By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. .The Little Hill Farm. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 


Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD 


“Ay *_ terpretation of the Divine Fatherhood” 


e 


. 


n By 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Major themes: Experiencing God. Can the Modern Mind Retain the 
Belief in God as’ Father? The Fatherhood of God a Symbol. Fatherhood 
Revealed Through Sonship. Theology and Divine Fatherhood. Natural 
Science and Divine Fatherhood. The Presitm of Sufferiiy~ ,¢xd Death. 
Life in the Light of Divine i'atherhood. : 


Price $2.50 


A BOOK EVERY UNIVERSALIST SHOULD READ 


UNIVERSALIST PUELISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


